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ACOLONIAL JEWEL 
ON A PAVED HIGHWAY 


AN MIGUEL ALLENDE, in the state of Guanajuato and 

229 miles northwest from Mexico City. is one of the 

towns that had to be included in the highway program 
of modern Mexico because of its unique appeal to tourists 
and students. 


The present San Miguel Allende was founded by Span- 
iards, but very near the present town are to be found the 
remains of the original Amerindian site, known as Izcuinapan. 


A few years after the Spanish Conquest by Hernan Cor- 
tés, in 1521, the adventuring Franciscan monk, Fray Juan de 
San Miguel, founded on the outskirts of Izcuinapan the town 
known then as San Miguel el Grande, and the first church 
was constructed there by his order. 


The construction of the present monumental church was 
started during the first years of the 18th century. 


The name San Miguel el Grande was changed in tha 
19th century to San Miguel Allende, in honor of Ignacio 
Allende, one of the principal lecders of Mexico's struggle for 
treedom trom Spain. 


Built on a hillside, San Miguel Allende has uneven and 


winding streets, which is one of its charms, Its altitude of 
7,340 feet gives it a mild ond pleasant climate. 


PETROLEOS MEXICANOS 


Mexican Petroleum Administration 


QUILPAN 
ACHUCA 


CITY 


S IN old Rome, the saying in modern 

Mexico is that all roads lead to Mexico 
City. Capital of the country and a bustling 
city of more than three million inhabitants, 
Mexico City is the veritable center of an 
ever-expanding highway system. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (Mexican Petroleum 
Administration) has backed this national ef- 
fort to link the most remote sections of the 
country with its Capital by promoting one of 
the biggest highway construction programe 
in the world. 


Petréleos Mexicanos, known as Pemex 
throughout México, has contributed to this 
program with millions of pesos in taxes every 
year, by supplying petroleum derivatives for 
highway construction, by building service 
stations on all principal highways in towns 
and in cities, by producing first-grade lubri- 
cants, and refining the high octane motor 
fuels, Mexolina and Super Mexolina. 
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y* ... Mexico is the vacationist’s paradise... the place for you to 


relax and enjoy life! With its 365 days of sunshine, swimming, wa- 


ter skiing, fishing, luxuriously appointed hotels, delicious cuisines, splendid 


nightclubs, racetrack thrills, fronton, bull fights, popular fiestas, marvelous 
landscapes, outdoor sports and attractions of every kind, Mexico offers you 


more than any other country. 


You will find your vacation in Mexico will cost less and, what's 


more, you are never too far from home. 
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Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now to visit 


Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorious vacation ever! 


For further information. write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México City, Mexico. 
Cable address DI - GE - TUR 
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VISITORS MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican visit 


Subscribe to. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 29th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of its 
kind inall Latin America- will renew yout Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute 3 great dea! toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Rates: in U.S A. or Canade - Iwo Doilars 50 cents tor one year, Ir 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In Englanc and on she Continent, Five Dollars. 
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The Village and the City 


T IS hardly necessary to delve deeply into Mexican 
reality in order to perceive that its basie social and 
economic problems stem from the one underlying 
problem, which is that of the wide gulf m cultural 

and material standards that separates the minority 
of city dwellers from the indigenous rural majority. 
This lack of a social and economic homogeneity, of 
a national common denominator, this wide disparity 
between the native village and the modern city, has 
defined the great barrier which has impeded through- 
out its entire history this country’s progress toward 
democratic self-rule and an equitable economy. This 
wide and anachronistie cleavage in the living condi- 
tions and cultural development of its population has, 
moreover, barred the way toward a complete national 
integration. 

For this reason, ‘‘to redeem the Indian masses 
from poverty and ignoranee’’ has been the salient cau- 
se of the Mexican Revolution and the aim of progres- 
sive legislation during the past three decades. Each 
succeeding administration has furthered the program 
of community land distribution; each has done its 
ample share in building highways and irrigation sys- 
tems, and each has contributed toward stamping out 
illiteracy by increasing the number of rural schools. 
This sustained constructive program has set the pace 
of national progress. It has enlarged the scope of na- 
tional economy; it has elevated to some extent the liv- 
ing standards among the indigenous masses, and it 
has been thereby gradually creating the means of an 
ultimate integration. 

New highways and railways, traversing vast and 
hitherto isolated regions, have brought elementary no- 
tions of civilized life to baekward millions. Commu- 
nication with the outside world is arousing curiosity 
and ambition, eagerness to travel and the will to emul- 
ate among people who have never known a life supe- 
rior their own or a world beyond the margins of space 
which could be covered on foot or the back of a burro. 
Constructive progress is palpably beginning to affect 
existence in many parts of rural Mexico, and in the 
course of years may finaily destroy the barrier. 

But the solution of the problem has not been en- 
tirely left to the normal course of progress. The sue- 
ceeding governmemts have also sought to attack the 
problem directly, to encounter the means of filling the 
gulf between the village and the city. 

When some twenty-five years ago the administra- 
tion of President Calles undertook the first practical 
steps toward filling this gulf, among other projects a 
school was created in Mexico City for Indian students 
who were brought from different regions of the count- 
ry to undergo a special course which would prepare 
them for the task of cultural missionaries upon their 
return to their native villages. These students were 
earefully selected, and were schooled, lodged aud 
boarded at government expense. 


The basic idea pursued by this school was to pro- 
vide these Indian youths not only with an elementary 
schooling but to teach them the civilized customs ot 
city life, so that eventually they might be able to 
pass their knowledge and aequired customs to their 
primitive townsmen. It was stipulated that upon his 
graduation each student would return to his respective 
community and assume the task of teacher and eul- 
tural guide. 

Put the idea, unfortunately, did not work out in 
practice, due to the reason that onee the young In- 
dians had acquired the customs of city life they were 
averse to give them up and to resume the primitive 
existence in their native villages. Thus upon leaving 
school they either remained in the city or returned 
thereto after a brief sojourn in their native village. 
The idea, in other words, turned out to be wrong for 
it brought the village to the city, and was hence aban- 
doned for the much sounder idea of bringing the city 
to the village. 

In keeping with this idea, a number of eultural 
centers, maintained by state governments, are fune- 
tioning in various regions of the Republic, where the 
Indians are not only taught to read and write but how 
to improve their general living standards. These cen- 
ters do not take the Indians away from their native 
surroundings; they teach them how to make life better 
within these surroundings. 

In this connectien, the most important center of 
this kind (amply deseribed in an article by Bernar- 
dine Bailey which was published in our last month's 
issue) was created through the initiative and cooper- 
ation of the UNESCO at Patzeuaro, in the state of 
Michoacin. This center, drawing upon a territory of 
twenty villages, pursues the aim of fundamental edu- 
cation, which is that of teaching the essential minimum 
of practical information needed by human beings in 
their own region and country. The Center at Patz- 
cuaro was designed to work out methods of helping 
the people to understand their immediate problems, 
and to give them the skills to solve these problems 
through their own efforts. It teaches thousands of 
Tarasean Indians such elementary techniques Nghe 
lization as how to boil water for drinking, to 
disinfect their seed, how to graft fruit trees seientifi- 
eally, exterminate insects that damage their crops, 
store corn safely against pests and rot, plan and lay 
out a town park, organize cooperatives for economical 
buying and selling, and--—most important—read and 
write, 

This Center, created by UNESCO as an experimen. 
tal laboratory and to serve as an example for similar 
centers to be established in the Far East, the Middle 
Fast, India and Equatorial Africa, will undoubtedly 
also serve as an example for the Mexican government 
in its own endeavours to lift the Indian masses from 
an agelong static existence and to create an integra- 
ted and homogeneous civilization. 
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Filemona 


JIS was our first day in Cuernavaca. While my 

husband paid off the cargador, | stood on the 

porch, knee deep in baggage, and looked at my 

new world. From wintry Chicago | had eome to 
roses and calla lilies and a swimming pool which re- 
flected the delicate Jacaranda blossoms growing over- 
head. It was all my garden, and beyond it, across 
the ravine, shone the candy-colored town, and beyond 
that the majestic Three Peaks stood out against a sky 
ol purest blue, 

The sun was mellow, the air scented with jasmi- 
ne, | took a deep breath, and heard a low voice at my 
elbow: ‘Buenos dias, Sefiora. Tam the maid.’ 

She was doll-like. | marveled that so much wo- 
manliness could be contained in such a small package. 
Then as she handed me a note | saw that her finger- 
nails were black with dirt. 

“Filomena is an ignorant litthe Otomi,’’ my hou- 
se agent had written. ‘‘Serape along with her until 
can find you someone better.’’ 

The technicolored seene went grey, [felt that 
I was a stranger in a strange land. Young, still new 
to marriage and homemaking, | had never had a ser- 
vant. Here was one | could barely communicate with. 
And an Indian! What habits would she have? She 
might feed us roasted locusts, or spit into the soup 


for luck. 
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By Sylvia Martin 


In my ears rang the warning of an old American 
resident: ‘‘You can’t trust these Mexican sevants. 
They're lazy, disloyal. They live like animals and 
don’t want to live any better. When you've been here 
as long as I have...’ 

Kitemona, | discovered later, was having her own 
anxieties. She had taken in laundry, but this was her 
jirst chance at a real job. With eyes east down, hands 
tightly clasped, she was probably breathing a prayer 
to the Virgin that the foreign lady would accept her. 

The foreign lady looked at her helplessly and 
stammered in gringo Spanish, ‘Can you cook?”’ 

Ilow should she know, who had lived on tortillas 
and beans all her life?) But she said, **Si, Sefiora,”’ 
and added, on sudden inspiration, “‘Il ean make kid- 
neys in wine.’’ She had heard of this as a dish pleas- 
ing to foreigners. 

“Oh,’’ said the lady. Then, **Filemona, cleanti- 
ness is very important. La limpieza, you know—very, 
very important...’’ 

“Si, Senora.’’ 

There was an awkward pause. 

**Esta bien?’’ she ventured at last. 

The Otomi are among Mexico's backward tribes. 
Filomena had never been taught reading, or writing, 
or personal cleanliness. She had never known any- 
thing but a dirt-floor environment. [| did not guess 
that then. It took me seven years to understand. 

1 did know that Filemona was a problem. She 
was not clean, and as a cook she was even worse than 
Il. A dozen times | rehearsed, ‘*Filemona, | am sorry 
but you must go,’’ checking the words in the diction- 
ary. They were never said. She was so shy and breath- 
less to please, so absurdly dignified, so lovely! 

There was the practical side of my reluctance, 
too, In my modern house the kitchen was primitive. 
Chareoal stove, earthenware vessels, mortar and pes- 
tle of lava stone—these were the cooking tools Cortéz 
had tound four hundred and more years ago. Filemo- 
na could perform prodigies with them, but to me they 
were so many museum pieces, 

She was tireless. She marketed, prepared the 
meals, and cleaned a six-room house. If I so much as 
made my bed, she gave me to understand without 
words that | had injured her fierce pride in her work. 
Twelve hours a day she worked, for as many dellars 
a month. 

So that when she made her mistakes I forbore to 
complain, Soon | found that she was learning by what 
we left on our plates and Ly example. When I washed 
my hands in the kitchen beZore touching food, it be- 
came a rite with her. 

And I discovered something ‘hat took me for the 
first time beyond my house and garden. Filemona’s 
husband Alberto, who was gardener in the villa next 
door, opposed her working for the foreigner, Subtly, 
by means of a whispering campaign among the other 
servants of his villa, Filemona tried to make Alberto 
feel that a woman who worked for Americans took on 
a special social status whieh was transferred to her 
husband. 


Alberto’s domineering old mother, meanwhole, 
was telling him that his wife was becoming too in- 
dependent, that he was losing his supremacy as lord 
and master. The fact that Filemona earned more than 

Continued on page 64 
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Water Color. 


To Alamos for the 


OMEWHERE I once read a passage that runs 
something like this: ‘‘The ghost of romance clad 
in shining armor rides silently beside every lone 
horseman in the hills.’’ This may seem too poetie, 

but there is something special about striking out alone 
on horseback over ax interesting trail. It took quite 
a bit to educate the natives and the folks at the ranch, 
to convince everyone concerned that, at least on trails 
I knew, | did not require the services of a mozo to 
trot ahead of my horse all the way. 

Since it is customary, F still take one along on 
trips to areas where I am not known, but the folks 
around Guirocoba and Alamos have finally accepted 
vay desire to travel alone, with such other eecentri- 
cities as collecting snakes and cactus seeds. They have 
a belief that the Saints take special pains in guarding 
the feeble-minded, so I rather doubt if trey werry 
a great deal about my welfare. 

This particular morni+g, | had decided to ride 
into Alamos to see if | had any mail. The only delivery 
was by runner, during the rainy season, and there had 
been no one out our way for several weeks. It would 
give me a chance to see just how uch the country 
had changed with the coming of the raims, and to 
visit my friends, the Dows, for a couple of days. 

It had rained hard the afternoon before, and now 
the sun sparkled from millions of wet leaves. The 
seent of unnamed flowers and damp rich earth filled 
the air. Birds were singing in the trees, and even in 
broad daylight a many-toned chorus of frogs rose from 
the ponds by the wayside, now and then pumctuated by 
the great turtles, croaking in their deep bass ‘‘ Juan 
Juan—Juan—’’ The farmers say they are thanking 
Saint John for bringing the rain. Without knowing 
when I[ began it, | found myself humming a little tune 
to the rythm of my horse’s hoofs, clop-clopping on the 
soft wet earth. 


By Myrtle Frankovitz. 


al 
Ey John W. Hilton 


I passed a couple of boys, riding burros to work 
in the fields, and their cheery greeting and friendly 
smiles added to the pleasure of the bright new morn- 
ing. It is always a sowrce of amusement to me to see 
the way these kids ride a burro, perched precariously 
on the very rear end of their long-eared mounts. 

A little farther on, | saw others working early in 
their fields, trying to get the final weedivg done and 
their corn ‘‘laid by’’ for the season. They all waved 
or called merrily from their tasks, and strengthened 
the feeling that I have always had, that Mexicans, as 
a people, are one of the friendliest in the world. 

Presently, | heard the roar of water ahead, and, 
coming round a bend, | could see a stretch of rapids 
in the arroyo. It looked like a permanent rushing 
mountain torrent, flashing and boiling over its rocky 
bed. Isning the sides were a large species of white 
amaryllis in full bloom. It was hard to believe that 
all of this water was temporary, and that, with the 
rainy season over, these arroyos would be dry except 
for the deep tanks and pools at the bases of waterfalls. 

At La Puerta (the lower limit of the raneh) the 
same little girl who always runs out to open te gates 
was waiting and smiling. She had the bars half down 
by the time I got there, and was ready with her ‘‘Gra- 
cias, Sefor.’’ For the usual nickel that | gave her. 

Just past the gate, | heard qvite a commotion in 
the brush, near the trail, and I pulled up to see what 
it was all about. I knew that most of the noise was 
the common eall of a group of redheaded parrots, but 
there was intermixed with this a peculiar wheezy 
squawk that was harder to identify. It look careful 
looking to locate the green birds im their perch of 
green leaves, but when [ finally spotted them I saw 
an amusing sight, 

The peculiar wheezy sound came from a baby par- 
rot that was being fed by his mother, and the balance 
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came from his brothers and sisters who were lined up 
on the limb, waiting for their turn. When I say baby, 
fam not referring to something tiny and downy. 

These parrots continue to feed their young, by 
regurgitation, long after they are full-grown and able 
to fly, The youngster, whose feathers are ruffled with 
the excitement of being fed, looks, actually, bigger 
than the mother as he opens his mouth, flaps his wings 
and gulps, between the funny wheezy sounds. Once 
you have heard this noise, there is no chance of ever 
mistaking it; yet | find it very hard to deseribe. 

A little farther on, a flight of tiny green parrots 
shot out from the brush and wheeled overhead, turn- 
ing and banking in precise flight, like a well trained 
squadron of airmen. Then they settled into a wild fig 
tree and disappeared as completely as if they had 
entered a cave. They were just about the size and 
exactly the color of the leaves. The natives call these 
tiny parrots ‘‘catolinas,’’ and make cute pets of them. 

I have never seen any in the States, but | should 
imagine they would be very popular among bird col- 
lectors, if some doctor hadn't invented psittacosis, Now 
it is virtually impossible to import any members ot 
this family of birds, and on the strength of a few 
cases of a disease that has never been proved to exist 
in wild parrots. 

The little settlement of Cajon looked like a movie 
set in the brilliant morning light. The thatehed houses 
with picket fences or sharpened posts, clustered on the 
hill among the giant, many-armed eacti, looked as if 
the settlement had been deliberately planned for 
artistic effeet, instead of just happening that way. The 
men were all in the fields, and the town was almost 
deserted, One old lady nodded in a doorway. A skinny 
white dog got up from a shady spot in my trail, and 
an old sow grunted placidly on somebody's front 
porch, as she nursed her numerous brood. 

There was plenty of life, however, down at the 
arroyo, It must have been community washday. Most 
of the female population was gathered, washing their 
clothes on rocks at the edge of the great pool, A 
flock of naked children played and splashed while 
their mothers or sisters washed their clothes. Over all 
was a chatter of gossip that would have put even a 
bridge club to shame, back home. They were all mak- 
ing such a noise that they did not see ime, at first. 
Then, suddenly, a silence fell; followed by a blinding 
rush of tangled arms, legs, and spray; as the older 
girls, who were in swimming, took to deep water. The 
little boys at the other end of the tank just stood and 
stared at the ‘‘Gringo.’’ 

The girls, from the safety of neck-deep water, dar- 
ed me to take their pictures, and their mothers and 
older sisters smiled and answered my greetings, as I 
passed, | had hardly ridden to the top of the next hill 
before | heard the noise resumed: the shouting of boys 
at play; the peculiar drumlike sound that the girls 
make by striking the water; and, over all, the hum of 
resumed gossip, augmented, doubtless, by conjectures 
as to why 1 was riding to town. , 

The flowers seemed to get thicker and more bril- 
liant as I traveled, especially the various sorts of 
morning-glories. | counted nine quite distinct species 
in about a mile; ranging from giant ground morning- 
glories with six-inch flowers, snow-white and laven- 
der, through tree-climbing varieties of almost every 
size and hue, even the odd *‘ Flor de San Miguel.’? This 
latter is a longthroated morning-glory with a small 
brick-red blossom and leaves that are the shape of a 
valentine heart. It is an odd and beautiful sight to 
see a giant cactus, completely covered with purple or 
dark-blue morning-glories from base to towering tip. 

Another odd sight was the sudden appearance of 
many colored patches in the trail, from time to time. 
As I approached these patches, 1 was surprised to see 
that they were made up of, literally thousands of 
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beautiful butterflies, which would sail up and cirele 
me in a cloud as I approached. Sometimes they were 
so thick as to be disconcerting to the horse. My second 
and greatest surprise, however, came when | discover- 
ed that the attraction that had gathered these lovely 
creatures together was a pile of fresh cow manure. | 
had to seare up several patches of butterflies, with 
the same results each time, Lefore | was ready to admit 
to myself that, in this land of abundant flowers, they 
should be attracted to such a bait. The reason still 
icinains a mystery to me, 

The village of Laboreita was also almost deserted. 
People waved from the fields as | passed, and called 
out a cheery adios. | like the way this little village 
perches on its hill, and have painted a pieture of part 
ol it against a huge thunder cloud. 

When | finally reached Agua Blanca | was begin- 
ning to get thirsty, so | stopped and asked a lady in 
the village if | might have a drink. She invited me 
to get down fom my horse, and a little girl fetehed a 
chair while her mother dipped me a drink from the 
lamily olla. The drink and short rest refreshed me, 
und | was soon on my way with the ancient and beauti- 
ful Vaya con Dios’? ringing in my ears. This phrase, 
introduced by the first padres into Mexico, still 
retains the standard farewell to the traveler. To ime 
it seems to embody all of the friendliness and hospital- 
itv of these people, 

A little farther ou, LP saw the well where the town 
of Agua Blanca gets its water. | stopped and drew 
some for the horse to drink, The water was probably 
all right, for it looked clear enough in a drinking 
gourd, but in the well it had the appearance of the 
seapy-gray-green stuff mother used to drain out of 
her washing machine, after doing the dark clothes. 
The horse liked it however. and | was thankful that 
I had taken typhoid antitoxin before | came to Mexico. 

As the day wore on, the horse seemed to gradual- 
ly slow down, and the sun got hotter and hotter. To 
top this off, the trail was much wider here and the 
trees shorter, so we were traveling in the open sun 
most of the time. It seemed that we would never 
reach the Cuchuhaqui arroyo, where | intended to eat 
and take a siesta. I think the horse was getting pretty 
thirsty by then; and I know that I was. 

Finally we topped a rise and [ could hear the 
roar of the water below. The horse heard and smelled 
it too, for he quickened his steps. Soon we were de- 
seending the last rocky incline and stopping at the 
water’s edge, The horse could hardly wait till I had 
taken his bridle off to drink, and, as soon as I did, 
T lay flat on my stomach beside him and drank from 
the cool stream of rain water, with almost as much 
abandon as he. 

Tying my horse in a shady patch of grass, I loosen- 
ed the saddle cinches and left him to a well earned 
rest and a meal. A little farther down the canyon, I 
stopped, where a large tree shaded a bare stretch of 
rock beside a still pool, and took a refreshing bath. 
Then | ate my luneh and stretched out on the flat 
rock, to take my siesta. The sound of a rushing little 
rapid, at the head of the pool, soon lulled me to a 
cestful sleep. 

1 think | had slept for about an hour when I was 
awakened by the sound of voices and of hoofs, striking 
rough reck, An old man and his two daughters were 
riding down the trail, toward the arroyo. and they 
looked as tired as | had been. The old man rode a 
sad-looking mule, and the girls rode sidesaddle on a 
donkey. They disappeared in the undergrowth of the 
arroyo, and / judged, from the sounds, that the girls 
were taking a bath. Presently, I saw that the old man 
had come a disereet distance below the girls, and was 
also getting ready to bathe. I lost all interest in the 
party at this point, for suddenly I heard a splash that 

Continued on page 60 
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OST PILGRIMAGES IN MEXICO are associa- 

ted with the veneration of some saint, but 

there is one that honors the Discoverer of 

America and seems more like an excursion 

than a religious procession. This, the most curious Co- 

lumbus Day celebration in the world, is a mass elimb 

to the smoking crater of Mt. Popocatépetl, which soars 

over the Valley of Mexico to an altitude of almost 

eighteen thousand feet. Strangely enough, the custom 

is seldom heard of outside Mexico except for an occa- 

sional news item when the ascent is marred by fatali- 
ties. 

Each year, on the eve of Ocother 12, more than 
four hundred people, many without any previous ¢lim- 
bing experience, start out on the overnight trek up the 
side of the volcano. When | made.the trip, the hikers 
were a motley crew of lawyers, doctors, businessmen, 
farmers, students, taxi drivers, housewives, a few child- 
ren, and men from many other American and European 
countries, climbing on their own or representing va- 
rious alpinist clubs. Usually fewer than fifty of the 
starters succeed in reaching the top, but even those 
who barely inch their way up as far as the snow line 
still have an exciting time of it. 

Climbers who are in good condition and do not 
suffer from altitude complications can seale the cone 
in less than eight hours. Starting time has to be eal- 
eulated carefully to fit weather conditions. Fortun- 
ately, the weather in the Valley of Mexico is obliging- 
ly systematic. Almost every afternoon about two. a 
storm develops over Popocatépetl and its sister volea- 
no. Ixtaccihuatl. This occurs more regularly in sum- 
mer than in winter, but an afternoon storm is still qui- 
te likely in October. For this reason most of the elim- 
bers leave the base camp at Tlamacas. above Ameea- 
meea, at three o'clock in the morning, in order to reach 
the crater and be down again by the time the storm 
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strikes. They spend the night before in cars or tents 
at the base camp, at an altitude of almost thirteen 
thousand feet. 

The first part of the climb is deceptively easy. 
For a short distance there is a dirt road once used by 
sulphur gatherers, and the slope is gradual. Despite 
the altitude, even the uninitiated can walk a hundred 
yards without resting. This is fortunate, because the 
climb begins in darkness, with the aid of torches. It 
soon takes on the mystical aspect of a religious proces- 
sion, as the climbers in single file form an almost un- 
Lroken line of flickering lights from Tlamaeas up to 
La Cruz, where the trail turns sharply toward the era- 
ter and suddenly becomes much steeper, Most of the 
pilgrims reach this point, but don’t get much farther, 
Here at La Cruz (14,100 feet), the Mexican Red Cross 
sets up its main first-aid station, since this is where 
the altitude and strain begin to tell on the climbers, 
and it is a convenient center for evacuating casualties 
to less rarefied air. The first-aid stations are siemply 
tents carried up the slope by the leading climbers, 
This effort often exhausts a good mountaineer to the 
point where he cannot complete the ascent. The sta- 
tions are manned by volunteers who are expert elim 
hers as well as first-aid men, Of course, they are more 
interested in’ preventing accidents than in carrying 
someone down the mountain on a stretcher. One of 
their big problems is setting up the tents, for the vol- 
eanie ash offers little support, and a high wind may 
further complicate the operation. 

iby the time the sun has risen, all but the stragglers 
will have passed the eritieal La Cruz turn, and if the 
#tmosphere is right they will see a breathtaking sight. 
It begins with a barely perceptible glow above the 
horizon in the direetion of Veracruz. As the light euts 
throneh the miet dawn into Puebla Valley, the peaks 
of Orizaba and Malinche appear in silhouette against a 
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crimson sky. The sun’s heat takes the edge off the 
below-freezing chill. The sun is doubly welcome, for 
at this altitude the pace of climbing is too slow to 
warm the body. 

As far as La Cruz, no special equipment is requir- 
ed. This point can be reached in ordinary street elo- 
thes. Beyond the turn, you begin to need cramposs, 
goggles, and a pick or piolet. Since spikes provide a 
lirm footing on the iee, experienced climbers prefer to 
follow the ice fields that jut down into the ravines 
rather than wallow in the voleanie ash of the ridges. 
lee and snow make the goggles an absolute necessity to 
prevent snow-blindness, and the elimber’s entire head 
must be covered with a sort of ski cap against the dan- 
ger of severe sunburn in this thin, clear air. The pick 
may seem like a lot of weight to carry, but the Red 
Cross attendants insist that it may mean the difference 
between reaching the crater and being picked up in 
a basket at the foot of the cone. It isn’t difficult to 
gather enough downward momentum to reach a point 
of no return, and the pick at least assures the climber 
a clutching chance, There was a time when Indian 
guides used to bring tourists up to the snowline and 
let them slide downhill on fiber mats. The authorities 
have discouraged this practice, because more than one 
visitor rolled all the way to the bottom without benefit 
ol mat, 


In addition to the weather deadline, there is an- 
other reason for trying to reach the top as early as 
possible. As the day warms up, stones melt loose from 
the ice and fall away. A good-sized rock may travel 
all the way from the rim to the base of the cone and 
is apt to follow an erratic path. This danger is an- 
nounced by the word piedra, shouted by the people 
above in the long round tones of a Swiss yvodeler. The 
safest procedure in such a crisis, according to the ex- 
perts, is to stand still with the handle end of the piolet 
firmly stuck in the sand in the direction of the stone. 


Then you hope it wiil go whistling by you and not 
through you. 

The nearer a climber gets to the rim of the crater, 
the more conscious he becomes of the fact that most 
of the peop'e around him are either lying down or 
leaning on their picks in sheer exhaustion. Mexico City 
people are acesstomed to a 7,500-foot elevation, bet 
even they have a rough time at around fifteen thou- 
sand feet. At such altitudes most people experience a 
certain dizziness, frequently followed by a splitting 
headache. Up around seventeen thousand feet even 
the best climbers take only three or four steps at a 
time, then pause about thirfy seconds, waiting for a 
delayed reaction—heavy breathing and violent thump- 
ing of heart and temples. It requires a lot of breath- 
ing up there to take in the oxygen you need for a few 
steps. At this level most of the people have gone as 
far as they are going and simply lie or sit down to 
regain their strength. When IL was making the 
climb, an electrifying rumor was whispered about 
that three climbers had fallen down the treacherous 
northern slope and another had died of suffocation, 
freezing, or both. Aftr this it was impossible not to 
vive a more-than-casual look at the inert bodies seat- 
tered over the ice in positions that didn’t make it clear 
whether they were suffering from simple fatigue or 
rigor mortis. 

Inside, the crater’s sharp rim slopes down abrupt- 
ly for about twenty feet. Then there is a straight 
drop into the pit. At least two makeshift croses on the 
rim bear witness that more than one elimber has 
scrambled over the edge only to find himself sliding 
helplessly down over loose ash into the crater far be- 
low, 

A look into the crater fully compensates all the 
effort expended in reaching the rim. At the bottom 
of its deep, bell-shaped cavity lies a beautiful emerald- 
green—the highest body of liquid water in the world. 
The voleano has been inactive sinee the last eruption 
in 1921. The smoke that curls up into a trailing plume 

Continued on page 63 


Old Woman Sitting in the Sun 


By Mary L. Inman 


N © life drags on in the shuttered heart; 
The mind gropes back through memory’s loss 


To memories of Never-was, 


Where voices, shapes, old musie dart 
Like shimmering fish in a cavernal sea 


With never a forward wave, 


Only the swell of a darkling past 


Thet surges endlessly. 


(iray monolith of time, 


Passive, petrified, still, in your deep unknowing! 
The ehildren’s cries in their lusty play 

Pass you by like a white wind blowing, 

Biowing the brooding clouds apart; 

jut no light falls on the hooded brain, 


On the shuttered heart. 


: * * * 


December Evening 


ROM Cuernavaca to Taxeo the road runs through 

the heart of Mexico’s sugar bowl before it  be- 

gins to climb into the savage beauty of moun- 

tainous Guerrero, The December landscape was 
exalted with all the radiance of the sun. The cane 
was in seed and tossing its ethereal plumes proudly. 
The plain looked as if massed with a green-armored 
soldiery wearing aigrettes in their casques. Nopal cac- 
ti were festooned with marning-glories, the electric 
blue color of ineandesent globes used in Christmas de- 
corations, spice pinks, and poinsettias. Front yards 
of humble peasant houses were aflame with red ear- 
nations. Some settlements were bathed in a cherry- 
colored glow from the heavy shade of royal poinciana 
trees. Without holly or mistletoe, subtropical nature 
had decorated the Christmas season lavishly its 
own way. 

To the left rose the stacks of a huge co-operative 
sugar mill established for the benefit of the peasants 
at considerable cost to the Government Farther on, 
kidians at their task of road-mending invariably paus- 
ed in their work to admire Petrouchka, who kept up 
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in Taxco 


By Hudson Strode 


a constant waving out the windew with her front 
paws, as if she were doing a water race, The men ra 
rely noticed us, it was always the dog; and they sa 
luted Petrouchka respectfully, with smiles and rough 
affection, 

Jumper-suited men with wide flopping hats were 
laboring in the rice paddies. Along the twisting high 
way, children trotted beside burros bearing bales of 
dry brush, A man sitting astride his flopeared ass 
came trom the opposite direction, with his woman 
walking demurely behind him. | was reminded of the 
chivalrous American who stopped a similar couple in 
a similar situation, to demand why the woman did not 
ride. ‘‘DBut, sefior,’’ explained the surprised man in 
gratiatingly, but with simplest logic, *‘my wile does 
not own a burro.”’ 


We slowed down to a stop where a group of In 
dians stripped to the waist were busy at a critical 
stretch of road-mendivg. Their torsos of copper, seulp 
tured by the sun and hard labor, were strong and sup 
ple. The men smiled as we passed— showing their whi 
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te teeth, which continual corn meal cakes kept poli- 
shed and gleaming. The hands that gripped the work 
implements were small and delicately moided, and the 
feet in the open sandals were small too. But these fel- 
lows could carry loads on their backs that would stag- 
ger a husky stevedore. 

Every sharp curve in the climbing road seemed 
to echo a plea tor the most expert driving, 

“The ravines of Mexico are a feast to the eye, but 
a calamity to agriculture,’’ a Mexiean companion had 
pointed out to me in conversation only the day before. 
And here, as | looked at the resentful, arid soil of some 
mountainsides laid in cultivated rows with what must 
have been superhuman labor and danger to life and 
limb, my admiration for the Mexiean peasant swas 
profound. | marveled how anything beside an eagle 
could ever get to such inaceesible places. A man cul- 
tivating his mountain slope was leaning at an extra- 
ordinary angle to keep from hurtling to jagged death. 
Surely in all the world there wou'd ve no greater out- 
lays of human energy and pluck tor sueh seanty re- 
turns, 

No wonder the revolutionaries nad chorused ** Li- 
berty and Land,’ and Water.’ Where men 
had the courage to try to wrest subsistence from a 
grudging mountainside, what might they not do in 
irrigated land or in coastal swamps that had been 
drained? One thing was as clear as the silhouette of 
the man and his ox pressing against the mountain just 
under its rim: The Indian in Mexico will endure. In 
a race that can almost make bread out of stones the 
life force is so compulsive that no matter how tribu- 
lations stalk a fellow of his kind will survive. There is 
an indestructibility in the Indian make-up that attests 
to the good human material the Reform had to work 
with. The hopelessness whieh D. I. Lawrence said 
everyone who visited Mexico went away with did not 
seem hopeless at all this day in late December. I sa- 
luted with humility the plowing Indian’s persistent 
will to live. 

After the stretch of gray rock monotones, the 
road seemed to writhe with sinousities. Then sud- 
denly, around a palisade, the twin towers of Taxco’s 
famous church appeared, in the first flush of sunset, 
and there across the barranea the Hotel Borda sat atop 
a silver mine in full operation. Spread upon the fawn- 
pink flanks of the Sierra Madre, Taxco is like a town 
in fairy tale. It is the nonpareil of mining eamps and 
trading posts. The vieeregal flavor of the place has 
been preserved by a wise law which ensures it against 
the opportrsism of modernity. The National Depart- 
ment of Colonial Monuments has decreed that no strue- 
ture can be erected, no reparations begun, until Fe- 
deral sanction has been stamped on the plans. New 
buildings, additions, gates, ‘walls, doors, balconies, 
must harmonize with the architecture that existed in 
colonial days. No colors that ‘‘ery out’? may be ap- 
plied to house walls or railings. If one of the sieana 
tiles from a house roof is broken, it is replaced by 
another made by the same eighteenth-century process, 
because the tilemakers of Taxeo have learned no new 
way. 

The colors of Taxeo vary by the changing lights 
from dawn to sunset but the patina and an iridescence 
are always there. The predominant tones are oyster- 
white, amber, soft amethyst, and olive. with the round 
of cerulean blue in the tiled dome of the great church. 
But after he has left ask anyone what is the eolor 
of Taxeo, and he is just as apt to say ‘‘Opal.’’ or 
**Rust,’’ Chamois.’’ The profusion of flowers and blos- 
soming vines, tumbling over pastel-shaded walls and 
snilling out of patio gateways, blurs the color impres- 
sion. 

* 


Directions are blurred, too, in Taxeo; none is 
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exact. There is no east, west south, or north. There 
is up or down or around or behind or above. The hou- 
ses spill over the mountainside, one man’s tront door 
seeming to open on another man’s roof. The cascading 
roads paved with small cobblestones stop their dar- 
ing gambols at the plaza, where the inarket wares are 
spread under the glossy foliage of Indian laure! trees. 

The chureh ‘‘which Borda gave to God because 
God gave to Borda’’ is memorable and distinctive view- 
ed from any angle-—from any hillside, straight up 
from the plaza; or from the gallery bar across the 
square directly opposite the portals. The town de- 
seribes a kind of semicirele around the church, arrang- 
ed by nature something like the balconies of an ope- 
ra house, where from every position one has a view 
of the center of the stage. With its lyrical twin tow- 
ers, its richly ornate facade, and its heavily gilded 
a'tars, the church is an exeellent example of Mexican 
Churrigueresque, But the outside is far more pleas- 
ing than the inside, where in a frenzy to pour ont 
ecatitude, Borda’s decorators lost their sense of pro- 
portion and taste, 

You are told that the mortar that holds the bricks 
together was mixed with Spanish wine instead of wa- 
ter, and that the bricks themselves were tempered 
with powdered silver. The legend is most likely fal- 
se, but there is a mellowness of old wine in the atmo- 
sphere of Taxeo, and from a distance a haze some- 
times lies upon the town like a protective tissue of 
silver gauze, 

Remarking the graceful house, the trails of or- 
chids, the waves of magenta bougainvillea, it is hard 
io realize that Taxeo was and still is a mining town. 
Yet you have to look into the side of the hill under 
the Hotel Borda across the ravine to see the activity 
of mining. All night the work goes on, the hillside 
in shaded illumination, the sound of cables winding 
slowly. Silver was discovered in the Taxco deistrict 
over four hundred years ago—in 1522, the year after 
the conquest. From here, the first silver mined under 
the conquistadors was sent back to Spain. 

Much of the precious metal that is extracted from 
the loeal earth is locally processed and turned into 
beautiful silver handicraft work in many shops a foot- 
ball’s throw from the plaza. The final product is the 
nearest rival on this continent to the modern silver- 
ware of the Danish George Jensen and the exquisite 
creations of the Swedish Baron Fleming. At the many 
of the town’s showrooms one buys not only objects 
made by native silversmiths with .980 fine silver from 
the Taxeo mines, but woodwork with woods from the 
hot country, serapes of pure wool spun and woven 
in the shop, and tin hammered in the best Mexican 
tradition and finish. 

The four of us, Jim, Andrée, Max and 1, sat on 
the gallery of the bar overhanging the twilit plaza 
and ralaxed from the whirling drive. Andrée does 
not drink anything aleoholie, so she and Max sipped 
orangeades while Jim and I had a couple of tequilas, 
taken straight with the lime-and-salt) formula. I 
like taquila—it is a downright, clean drink, to the 
point, like Danish schnapps. We watched the easeful 
loafing in the square. Swarthy men in white pajama 
suits and wide sombreros, and women with their dregs- 
of-wine-colored rebozos wrapped about their heads, 
idled on the benches or leaned against the laurel trees. 
The band was not playing, there was no wail of a iuke- 
box, no blatant talk-talk of radio. In their infinite 
wisdom the authorities of Taxco do not permit radios 
to be owned exeept by special dispensation. So the 
noise about the plaza was only a soft blur of conver- 
sation, the murmuring of pigeons on the flagstones. 
a guitar plucked on a baleony, the muted grind of 
machinery at the mine, the tinkling of donkey feet 
Continued on page 57 
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AYETAN®O told me one evening that Venustiano 
was ill. | went round to see him and found him 
in bed in the aleove of the one room of his adobe 
house. It was late, and the only lights were a 

smoking kerosene lamp and a candle stuck in a bottle 
and a tiny flame burning before a big picture of Our 
Lady of Zapopan. His nieces were sitting chattering 
on the veranda, and his wife, a good but invincibly 
stupid woman, was hovering about doing nothing, 

| took his temperature. It was a hundred and 
two. The wrinkled skin of his forehead felt like hot 
paper. Hlis breathing came chokingly. He was drowsy 
and dropped off to a half sleep every few minutes, but 
as soon, as he woke, you could see how he resented 
his helplessness. Ile was taking, as usual, tisanes pre- 
pared by his wife. 

“Tle won't even have an aspirin,’’ said one of the 
nieces, 

Living in an isolated village with no resident 
doctor, | am used to injecting myself, and 1 urged 
Venustiano to let me give him some penicillin. Dut 
he wouldn't hear of it, 

The next day he was worse. His fever had gone 
down a little in the morning, but by the afternoon it 
was soaring higher than ever, and the mueus was bub- 
bling in his chest. 

‘Yes, he is worse,’’ said his wife, ‘‘but this morn- 
ing | managed to persuade him to make a little vow 
to the Virgin, nothing difficult, though, as you know, 
he doesn’t give importance to those things. So, though 
he is worse, he will be better.’’ 

Venustiano had been asleep when I arrived. But 
he then opened his eyes amid their mesh of wrinkles. 
Ile was not at all delirious. 

‘*Look, Venustiano,’’ siad. ‘‘Your wife tells 
me you’ve taken a vow—you! Now if you’ve done 
that, which you know you don’t believe in, to please 
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her, why won't you take some penicillin, which you 
don’t believe in either, to please me? Surely that 
is what a reasonable man would do,"’ 

Venustiano looked at me with the expression ot 
a grown-up allowing a couple of kids to triek him. 

“What a man has to suffer when he’s sick,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Every three hours, you say? And how do I 
wake up that often?”’ 

see to that.”’ 

I gave him his injection and went home to supper. 
I told the Fountanneys about Venustiano, 

“You're going to sit up all night injecting him 
said the Professor. 

‘Well, they haven't a clock, and his wife’s not 
capable of injecting him, even, if they had.”’ 

Mrs. Fountanney glanced at me under the brows 
that made her look so supereilious, 

“You'll be a wreck. IT shall come at two o’elock 
and relieve you. Don’t be silly, Logan. [ can sleep 
all day tomorrow if | want to. And | know where the 
house is, and I’m not in the least afraid of going 
there alone at night. No, | mean it. | shall be there.” 

And she was. Punetually at two o’cloek she 
knocked at the door, She had a thermos and her em 
broidery and a little battery lamp shaped like a 
lantern, which gave a smooth white light. The nieces 
and Venustiano were asleep, but his wife set up a 
yreat whispered to-do about the sefeora. Mrs. Fountan 
ney established herself at onee where she could see 
Venustiano and enjoy the light without its disturbing 
him. 


You can be quite at ease,’’ she told me, ‘‘so go 
home and get some sleep, After the eight-o’elock dose 
I shall return for breakfast.’’ 

I looked back at her as I went of the door. She 
had already put on her big glasses and was straighten- 
ing her canvas. Everthing about her was as different 
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from everything about Venustiano’s wife as it could 
be, and the few things she had brought were conspi- 
cuous among Venustiano’s possessions. Yet she did 
not look in the least out of place, any more than 
Venustiano looked out of place in my armehair when 
he came to call. | realized that she had exactly the 
same calm dignity as Venustiano himself and that 
neither of them would ever take on the color of their 
surroundings or be out of place anywhere in the 
world, 

Just as | was preparing to go round to Venus- 
tiano’s the next morning, Nieves came to say that Se- 
fora de los Bohorques would like to speak to me. 

1 found the old lady pacing up and down her 
room, obviously very agitated. | had half expected 
she wanted to complain about the noise of a party that 
some of my guests had ‘eld the night before, but she 
at once told me that she must leave the next day and 
that she hoped | would not interpret this abrupt de- 
parture as dissatisfaction within anything in my so 
agreeable house. ° 

“| have had a letter from my niece, sefhor, my 
favorite niece, who was orphaned and whom I brought 
up. Unfortunately she made a marriage which turned 
out unhappy, axd for many years she Las bee« separ- 
ated from her husband. And now she writes to say 
that she has fallen in love and wants a divorcee i or- 
der to marry again.’’ 

She stopped and paced again, running her beauti- 
ful hand over her brow, 

“You know, of course, sefior, that our church does 
not recognize divorce. But that would be the least, 
since for the church a civil divorcee sisiply does not 
exist. But to marry again! So you see, it is impera- 
tive that I should go to advise her what is right.’’ 

I gave way to my curiosity and asked what she 
would advise. 

‘*Sefior, she has been unhappy. She has not had 
anything of her life. She is not a girl, and perhaps 
she has found something of true happiness. One is not 
inhuman, And if it is indeed so. then she must take 
such an outrage as marrying after a divorce | can 
him as a lover, for so long as she does not commit 
continue to receive her. And I shall go on foot next 
week with the pilgrimage to Talpa in order that Our 
Lady may guide my niece allright.’’ 


Self-Pity 


OOR to door 
From day to day 
Hler pack she bore 
In a dreary way 
And peddled her woes 
Self-rig’ teously. 
A trinket too private 
kor publie stare: 
She would contrive it 
Expensive ware, 
Displaying what 
Had best be hid. 
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FEW nights later we had the biggest storm of 
the season. It sounded as if several storms were 

meeting, and at times the lightning was almost conti- 

nuous. The claps shook the house, and one was so 
tremendous that the dogs shot under the bed and the 
badger woke up. Usually the animals take no notice 
of lightning but are frightened of rockets. In the 
morning, quite early, Candelaria, Nieves, Cayetano, 

Aurora, Lola, and Obdulia all came crowding into iny 

room, 

‘Lupe, she of the fierce duck- 
unison, and then stopped, 

‘*Well, what about her?”’ 

“The lightnings—’’ said Nieves. 

“That very big thunder, it must have been—’ 
said Obdulia. 


they said in 


‘*And she so afraid—’’ said Aurora. 


“The pillar—’ 
talked down. 


’ said Candelaria but was for once 


**Merced was drunken when he built it—’’ said 
Cayetano. 

‘‘And they say that her sister Bermardina, she of 
the little shop, who squints, will inherit all,’’ put in 
Aurora, 

**D’you mean she’s dead?’’ I asked, 

**Dead, dead,”’ said Candelaria, talking at a great 
rate and quelling interruption with a defiant circular 
glance, ‘‘the house was struck, and the pillar crum- 
bled, and everyone came running, but it was hard to 
get through the rubble, and when they did—it took 
two hours—they found the pillar had fallen on that 
beautiful bed of metal with the pink gauze curtains, 
and on Lupe, and there she was, er«shed as if on a 
grindstone though the duek was not hurt.’’ 

I said we must hope at any rate that she was killed 
outright and did not suffer, 

‘*Yes,’’ said Aurora, ‘‘she was dead when we 
found her, for the soul was already leaving the body. 
Tibureia, who lives near by, went and brought a little 
piece of mirror—a piece of that big one that broke 
itself here not long ago and Tiburcia took the piece 
out of the rubbish heap for I saw her—and we held 
it to Lupe’s mouth, and it clouded, so we knew that 
was the soul departing.”’ 


By Sjanna Solum 


We all were caught; 
We could not rid 
Ourselves; we could 
Not close the door 
Upon what stood 
Unshamed before 
Us, adamant: 

The whined-for fee 
Exorbitant 

In sympathy! 


Game Fishing 


n Mexico 


By Jim Brewer 


N the picture-blue waters of the Pacifie off the 
western coast of Mexico, from Guaymas to Acapul- 
co, there is some of the most abundant and = ad- 
venturesome game-fishing in the world. From -lanu- 

ary to May, when the wily blue marlin and sailfish 
are on the move, Mexico’s picturesugqe coastal waters 
are transformed into a fisherman's paradise. For the 
sportsman who makes the trip seuthward, the re- 
wards are rich. Nature has provided a pageant of 
beauty and a theatre of thrills to gladden the heart 
of any man. 

I have fished in Mexico’s waters for the past few 
years and | find | am inexorably committed to fishing 
there for many years more, | have experienced many 
moments of profound pleausure. Besides there is the 
fact that fishing in Mexico has improved my health. 

Acapuleo in the southwest and Tampico on the 
Gulf have achieved greater renown as fishing centers, 
yet Mazatlan is my own favored spot. Acapuleo, of 
course, has its famed sailfish Rodeo each year, an event 
which attracts some of the best deep-sea anglers from 
both Mexico and the United States. Tampico is the 
scene of the annual Tarpon Rodeo in the waters of 
the Panuco River, and both of these events have be- 
come legendary in the language of the fishing sports- 
men of several countries. 

Mazatlan is a seaport town 730 miles south of the 
border, directly opposite the tip of Lower California. 
From the beautiful Belmar Hotel, there is a breath- 
taking view of the blue Pacifie; of numerous small 
islands dotted like pinpoints of magie on a serene, 
sunny day; of the tireless white-capped breakers as 
they come sweeping into shore; of the bustle in the 
harbor busy with small boats. Providing a stately 
backdrop for Mazatlan are the surrounding mountains, 
rich with silver, copper and gold deposits. Although 
no main highway runs into Mazatlan, it is a thriving 
city, and is just isolated enough to have a beauty and 
culture characteritically its own. 


* 


The sportsman reaches Mazatlan by rail, after a 
journey which will provide him with a lifetime of ima- 
gery. There is something particularly exciting about 
traveling through Mexico, seeing the warmbhearted, 
simple people who possess a wisdom and contentment 
—and dignity. At the end of a day and a half, at Ma- 
zatlan, there are the thrills of the angler waiting. 


Water Color. By Ruth Van Sickle Ford. 

The blue marlin are on the move in January, mov- 
ing north to take up new habitat. They are most abun- 
dant during the first two months of the year, and some- 
times active through Mareh and April. The Pacifie 
sailfish come by in April and reach the peak of their 
activity in May, for the first five months of the year, 
then, there is plenty for the angler, in that most exci- 
ting aspect of deep-sea fishing—bringing in the sword- 
fish! 

Every one of the needle-nosed beauties is an indi- 
vidual challenge. You sight his tail or fin knifing 
through the cool, blue water: at once you know this is 
what you are after. You are tense when you move 
toward him and bring your bait close in to about for- 
ty feet, waiting for him to make his dive. You can 
watch him now, alert when he dives in and strikes 
the bait. Your thrill is greatest when you feel that 
strike and drop the wounded bait baek, so that your 
foe can pick it up. There is that moment of suspense, 
an indescribable, infinite moment, when you are wait- 
ing for the pick up to set the hook; and then the fight 
is really on. There is that gradual tightening of the 
line; the close cooperation between you and the boat's 
captain, as the ‘Great Fighter’? takes monstrous leaps 
across the water, and dances madly on its trail in an 
effort to break the line, or the grip of the slender hook, 
And there is never a moment to grow careless if the 
lish is to be brought home. 

A good-sized sailfish will measure nine feet and 
weigh around a hundred pounds. But there have been 
unusual catches of these cagey sea-battlers that meas- 
ured over eleven feet and weighed over two hundred 
pounds. These are indeed big game fish. 

Although swordfish reach their peak in the early 
part of the year, the fisherman has a wide variety 
throughout the year. Schools of smaller fish are plen- 
tiful in Mexican waters—sport for the amateur an- 
gler’s hook; the professional fisherman’s net: and the 
Jaws of their hostile neighbors. The Sierra (Spanish 

Continued on page 51 
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Patterns of an Old City 


A FAREWELL REUNION 


ACI of them knew the old house well—knew 

it in all minute detail, as intimetely as their 

own respective pasts wherewith in sundry ways 

it was closely bound; each had for years regard- 
ed this house as a second home, as a refuge, as a sour- 
ce of new strength and hope, even at times as a prim- 
ary home; and as they gathered here now bound by a 
common concern each felt more acutely than ever the 
hiatus of remoteness, of strangeness, of indifference 
o antipathy which kept them apart—an innate be- 
grudging of their inadvertent kinship, a hidden re- 
sentment of the image of their own frustrations each 
reflected in the other’s eyes—, begrudging even the 
bond of their common coneern, because in the hearts 
of all there was* the feeling of impending loss and 
desolation, the somber shadow of an approaching 
death. 


After years of separation, of matual avoidance, 
they were brought together by Tia Luchita in this 
farewell reunion, in this grim and strenuous act of 
final enforced sociability: they were summoned to 
this old house, and each responded guided either by 
veritable sentiment or coldblooded practical reasons, 
for each, in one way or another had a standing debt 
with the old lady—a debt that grew larger through 
the years of her life, an unrepayable debt, which 
would be further enhanced by whatever she willed 
in her final largesse. 


It was now a question of hours, of another day 
or two at most, a dismal period when doetors and 
nurses diligently continue their hopeless task, a pe- 
riod of futile injections and serums, ef blood trans- 
fusions and oxygen bags—the futile frantie period 
of prolonging an ebbing life by a few more hours. 


And as they sat waiting for this final moment, 
striving to conceal their indifference or hostility in 
carrying on a whispered conversation, striving within 
the gravity of the situation to seem amenable, beyond 
their mutual begrudging, involuntarily, jealously, 
they shared a common sense of imminent bereavement ; 
for each in his or her own way beheid in the passing 
of Tia Luehita an irreparable personal loss, and each, 
beyond their common sentiment, concealed the qnes- 
tion—how much? How much, if anything, will there 
be left to me? 


Their feeling, as they waited, was that of grief, 
of anxiety and boredom—a feeling which aecentuated 
their normal state, for each of them for different rea- 
sons and in different ways was bored, restless and 
dissatisfied with life and what they have made of it. 
Each, beyond the consoling question of how much?, 
sensed keenly the approaching loss, for throughout a 
long time they grew accustomed to depend on Tia Lu- 
chita in moments of hardship or trial, and it was in- 
deed her material aid, shrewd advice or timely inter- 
vention that helped to keep them all out of any se- 
rious trouble. One cannot live forever, they reasoned 
to themselves, and eighty-two is long enough for any- 
one. This had to come some day. And yet, she had 
been with them so long, and she had been so unfail- 
ingly helpful, so completely dependable in moments 
of need, that somehow they came to regard her as a 
kind of permanent indestructible institution. Each 
dolefully realized that the world would not be the 
same without Tia Luchita. 


By Howard §, Philligs 


They were all limbs of the same ancient tree, of 
the same sturdy trunk whose roots reached deep into 
the native soil. But they were all fragile limbs, the 
furthermost withering branches of a tree that through 
maay ill-chosen graftings had lost its original sinew 
and semblance, of a tree that in facet no longer ae- 
tually existed, no longer existed even as a state of 
mind. 


For not one of them was a direct offspring and 
not all of them were kinsmen in blood. They were a 
crowd of near or far relatives or fortuitous hangers- 
on whom Tia Luchita in the course of years had ga- 
thered around her as the means of creating a valid 
place for herself, as an outlet for magnanimity, and as 
an agreeable pastime. A benevolent matriareh, zeal- 
ously watchful even of the remotest rember of ber 
divided elan, Tia Luchita had been childless in her 
own marriage, And it was this initial frastration which 
probably explained her staunch devotion to the off- 
spring of her own and her husband ’s sisters and broeth- 
ers, and even to more distant kin or rank outsiders — 
the miscellaneous crow:! of latent mourners now ga- 
thered in her house in melancholy anticipation, hiding 
their tension and their mutual antipathies in petty 
guile, in veiled small talk and affected affability. 


This mutual lack of fricndliness defined in itself 
a betrayal of Tia Luchita’s impartial and friendly 
attitude toward them all—an attitude of open mind 
and heart which stemmed from an assurance that the 


‘mere fact of her being very rich while most of them 


were poor did not in any way represent superiority, 
that at best she had probably been a little more cau- 
tious, a little more alert and lucky than they were. 
And this was actually true. 


And it was probably also true that she acquired 
compassion and understanding for others beeause-in 
her own lifetime she had savoured her share of bit- 
ter adversity; had known opulence and ease as well 
as poverty and abandon. She had been born rich, and 
she married a man of wealth. They belonged to the 
master class, the privileged and envied set, and the 
tranquil world they lived in seemed impregnable. And 
then suddenly this world came to an end. 


During the years of the holocaust, while their land- 
holdings were taken away from them one by one and 
delivered to their peones, she and her husband lived 
in France, and then, driven out by the war, moved 


‘to Spain. Havoe seemed to be overrunning the entire 


world. They were homesick and bored and extremely 
poor, precariously existing on the sale of her jewelry 
or the uncertain remittances from home. They return- 
ed to France after ‘the war was over, and managed 
to make ends meet on her husband’s modest earnings 
as sightseeing guide for South American tourists. They 
had never outlived their homesickness, and when at 
the end of several years her husband died after a brief 
ard apparently innocuous illness, unable to endure 
her solitude, she returned to Mexico. 


She had been away twelve years, and now she 
was a stranger in her native land. She was not only 
a stranger; she had to begin her life all over again. 
She had to gather and tie the broken threads, to find 

Continued on page 46 
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Indian Interlude 


In Mexican 


rchitecture 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


N THE years following the Spanish eonquest, the 

Chureh remained dominant, and as the work of 

converting the Indians progressed, with decidedly 

doubtful completeness, the new religion of the land 
included some interesting interpretations, half Chris- 
tian, half Indian, helped along by both pageantry and 
protessed miracles. 

It is doubtful whether any of the more somber 
denominations of the Christian religion, such as the 
growing Protestant groups in Europe, could have 
achieved the success that the colorful medieval Ro- 
man Catholic Church, with its increasingly elaborate 
ritual, did with the Indians. The colored robes of the 
priests, the processions with musie and banners and 
the swinging of censers, the richly decorated altars, 
and the pictures and images all were readily accep- 
ted. On the surface it mattered little to the Indians 
that their gods and idols were replaced by Christ and 
the Virgin Mary and the various saints (at least they 
were willing to make room for the neweomes along- 
side their old favorites, which to all outward appear- 
ances they had cast aside, but continued to worship 
in secret) as long as the pageantry and apparent ido- 
latry were there, 

Conversion of the natives was further facilitated 
because of the similarity in various beliefs and habits, 
described by the early friars as stolen frgm the evan- 
gelic law by the devil and introduced among the In- 
dians, who had been receiving in falsehood what, af- 
ter conversion, they received in truth. These included 
baptism, communion, and confession. Native rituals 
had included the use of incense and of sacred oint- 
ments, fasting, and penitence. Bells were used during 
certain ceremonies, and on certain occasions ashes were 
rubbed onto a part of the body. The supreme deity 
of the Indians was believed to have breathed and di- 
vided the waters of the heavens and the earth, and in 
a similar manner to have begotten Quetzalcoatl, Feasts 
in honor of the war god Huitzilopoehtli and of the rain 
god Tlaloe were preceded by forty days of fasting, an 
Aztec Lent. 

With similarity of beliefs and habits as a begin- 
ning, and in addition pomp and ceremony, color and 
musi¢, all of which appealed to the Indian, conversion 
appeared to make rapid strides. The Indian religion 
had been a species of polytheism and, to the Indian, 


Drawing By José A. Rodrigues. 


Christianity, too, was and has remained polytheistie. 
The Catholie saints were merely added to their list 
of divinities. The image of Santiago, for example, had 
led the Spaniards to vietory in battle. The Indians, 
therefore, recognizing Santiago's superiority to their 
corresponding deity, felt that he was well worth aecep- 
ting, and adopted and worshipped him as another god 
oft war. 

But the Spaniards apparently had no saint of rain. 
Even the Saviour was not so identified. The story 
of the Crucifixion and the figure of a bleeding christ 
stirred the sympathies and appealed to the imagination 
of the Indians, but there was nothing in the story of 
Christ that gave evidence of ability to make it rain 
and thus make the crops to grow; so although they 
accepted Him with willingness, they saw no reason for 
dispensing with Tlaloc. 

The Indians were, however, often willing to give 
the Christian figures of adoration a chanee. It is re- 
lated that at one village a heavy picture of Jesus was 
taken from the church and carried for miles through 
the fields, which in spite of these efforts, remained 
parched. The next day the same experiment was made 
with a pieture of the Virgin Mary, and a heavy rainfall 
interupted the march. The Virgin was tenderly return- 
ed to the church, a feast was given in her honor, and 
offerings were bestowed upon her, But from then on, 
in that village, Jesus was ‘‘no good.’’ 

Yet in most places Christ was accepted and beeame 
an Indian deity. and, in some instances, was thorough- 
Iv Indianized. In many churches throughowt Mexico 
there is a black Christ. Sometimes they are coffee-co- 
lored, sometimes a lighter brown. Each has its own 
story. In one instance the legend is that the devil had 
taunted the Indians with the fact that their image of 
Christ was white and not like them; at which some of 
them began to revert to their pagan practices. At the 
next mass their Christ was seen by the faithful to have 
turned dark during the service. 

Colorful processions always appealed to the In- 
dians and whetted their imagination to carry these fur- 
ther with elaborately costumed ceremonial dances, as 
they had always done. but adding, now, pageants from 
the history of the religion of the Spaniards; so that, 
i+ addition ta such ceremonies as the native ‘tiger 
danees,”’ they performed in the atria +f the cherches 
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dramatic spectacles to ilustrate events of the Christ- 
ian calendar. At Christmas time the birth of Christ 
was dramatically carried out in all of the crudest de- 
tails, and the Crucifixion on Good Friday left nothing 
unacted, An especially popular ceremony was, and still 
is, the dance depicting the wars between the Moors 
and the Christians. In this favorite mystery play 
chronology and nationality are of little concern. Ju 
lius Caesar, Alexander the Great, and Napoleon Lo- 
naparte can be found fighting side by side with San- 
tiago, Cortés, and a band of angels, to drive the Moors 
out of Spain. 


In addition to such ceremonies held rather univer- 
sally there are local fiestas, many of them based on a 
miracle which had given rise to the building of a cer- 
tain church venerated as a shrine. Most tamous and 
most sacred of such shrines is that of the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, an ‘‘Indian’’ virgin, the story of which, 
though oftrepeated, is worth retelling here, since it 
plays such an important part in the early religious 
history of Mexico, and its subsequent architecture. 

One day in the winter of 1531, so the story goes, 
a humble native, Juan Diego by name, was walking 
over the barren hill of Tepeyae on his way to mass, 
when suddenly the Virgin appeared before him and 
bade him go to the bishop and tell him that she wished 
a chureh built on that spot in her honor. The humble 
Indian hurried to the bishop, Juan Zumdédrraga, but 
could not gain an audience, The next day at the same 
spot the Virgin again appeared and repeated her com- 
mand, saying that it was the Virgin Mary, mother 
of God, who was sending him. 

Juan retruned to the bishop, who this time listen- 
ed to his story but demanded that he come back again 
with proof, A third time the Virgin appeared before 
the Indian and, hearing of the bishop’s doubts, com- 
manded Diego to climb the rocky hill and pick the ro- 
ses which he would find growing there. Though know- 
ing that the hill had always been barren, he obeyed, 
and to his amazement found the place covered with 
the beautiful flowers. Plucking them, he brought them 
to the Virgin, who filled his mantle, or ‘‘tilma,’’ and 
bade him return to the bishop with his proof. Hurry. 
ing again to the bishop, Juan unfolded his ‘‘tilma.”’ 
Lo and behold! Instead of roses falling out, on his 
“‘tilma’’ there appeared a beautifully painted image 
of the Virgin. 

A chapel was built on the spot, which is just a 
few miles north of Mexico City, and to accommodate 
the great throngs who every year inake the pilgrim- 
age there, a much larger chureh was later built. Above 
its high alter the gentle-faced Indian Virgin looks 
down today on the multitude of worshippers, The story 
was officially recognized by the Pope, and the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe became the patron saint of Mexico. 

On the same site, before the Conquest, had stood 
a sanetuary of Tonantzin, mother of the gods and the 
Indian Goddess of the Earth and of Corn. Strangely 
enough, though there are churehes all over Mexico 
dedieated to the Virgin of Guadalupe, pilgrims. still 
come from many miles around by the thousands to 
that hillside shrine (in the suburb formerly known 
as Guadalupe-Hidalgo, but now called Villa Madero) ; 
and to this day, if an Indian is asked who Tonantzin 
is, the answer will be: ‘‘Es la Virgen.”’ 

On the outskirts of the city to the west, just be- 
yond Nauealpan, is another shrine, that of Los Reme- 
dios, dedicated to an image of the Virgin said to have 
been brought over by one of the followers of Cortés. 
According to tradition, this wooden figure was taken, 
a few days before the disastrous retreat of *‘La No- 
che Triste, to the hill where the shrine now stands 
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and hidden beneath a giant maguey for safe keeping. 
Twenty years later it was found by a former Indian 
chieftain, who took it to his hut, where he made an 
altar for it that he might worship it in seeret. Dur- 
ing the night it disappeared, and the next morning 
was found again under the maguey on the hill. Tak- 
ing it back to his hut, the Indian this time placed it 
in a chest and slept on the lid. At second time it 
vanished, and again it was found beneath the ma- 
guey. 

Reporting these strange events to the priest at 
Tacuba, the Indian was told that a miracle had been 
pertormed, a shrine was built on the hill where the 
Virgin had been found, and the wooden doll was dress- 
ed in satins and pearls. So great was her power of 
attraction and so marvelous her ability to ward off 
epidemies and to make it rain that a larger shrine 
was soon needed to hold the multitude of Indians and 
Spaniards alike who came to worship at her feet. 
When a drought or an epidemic theatened, the ** Vir- 
gen de los Remedios’? was carried in holy procession 
through the streets of the city, and only a noble of 
the highest rank was permitted to drive the chariot 
in which the image reposed. Each of the monasteries 
was visited in sucession, and the friars and the nuns 
fell on their knees in humble adoration. At the c¢a- 
thedral she was solemnly received by the viceroy, the 
city council, the archbishop, and the rest of the eler- 
gy, high mass was sung, and lavish gifts were thrust 
upon her to be taken back to the shrine on the hill. 

At the time of the War for Independence this 
Virgin was chosen by the Spaniards as their protee- 
tress, in opposition to the Virgin of Guadalupe, who 
was leading the Mexican troops to victory, and she 
was solemnly made a General of the Royal Army. So 
great was the rivalry that many uneomplimentary 
epithets were hurled by the opposing forces at the 
enemy’s mascot, and many were the insinuations that 
were cast relative to the virtue of the opposing Vir- 
gins. When, in one battle, the ‘Virgen de los Reme- 
dios was captured, she was stripped of her uniform 
by a Mexican general, her passport was signed, and 
she was ordered deported to Spain. She was permit- 
ted to remain only on the promise that she would be 
taken out of polities! 

She stands in her shrine today, among maguey 
plants and Indian shacks, on a lonely hill overlooking 
a great valley crossed by a long stone aqueduct and 
guarded by conical towers. 

There are many other shrines dedicated to Our 
Lady of the Remedies, one of the most famous of which 
is that atop the great pyramid at Cholula. Built in 
the centre of a large paved area surrouaded by a stone 
balustrade is the Baroque church which houses a 
small crowned image of ‘*Nuestra Sefora de los Re- 
medios.’’ Thousands of pilgrims climb the ancient 
pyramid each year to leave votive offerings at the 
altar. The chureh, with its glittering, tile-covered 
dome, has been radically restored, both without and 
within, and its architectural value is of secondary 
interest to its site and to the spectacular view out 
over the plain, dotted here and there with churches 
and framed by the snow-covered mountains beyond. 


* * 


Another shrine, almost equally fomous, is that of 
the ‘‘Sacro Monte’? at Amecameea (Aztec for Many 
Water Iloles’’). The highway leading there is a heau- 
tiful drive, as it makes a beeline for snow-covered Po- 
poeatépetl, until one comes abruptly into Amecameca, 
lving below that great peak and even closer below 
its great sister peak, Ixtaceihuatl. The vast and bar- 
ren plaza, the arched gateways, and the churches of 

Continued on page 53 
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eath, Fiestas 


nd Music 


By Herbert Cerwin 


EXICAN MUSIC. dances and fiestas are all 

three indigenous to Mexico. The same musie. 

the same dances and most of the fiestas that 

are today a part of the Mexican scene were 
going on when the Spaniards arrived. While the Con- 
quest resulted in certain innovations, the changes were 
not radical. There are still many mountain villages 
where the chirimia and the drum are played and where 
the Indians go into a religious, drunken orgy just as 
they did five hundred or a thousand years ago. 

The costumes they now wear are different and so 
are the saints and the deity they worship. But to 
them, these saints they dress in silk and lace are 
nothing more than their idols of old. It is so with 
the Christian God. They pray to Him but they also 
pray to the gods of the sun, of the wind, of the rain. 
Even the dates of the fiestas and the places where they 
are held coincide with the pagan dates and back- 
ground. 

Kor the Spanish priests who came with Cortés 
were wise in their way. They destroyed the stone and 
ciay gods and erected the cross in their place but they 
did not attempt to crush the religious fervor of the 
Indians. They just said: Keep on with your fiestas 
and your dances. Juan, Pedro and José, but remember 
that man has only one God and to Him you pray and 
dance. If the third month of the full moon is the 
fiesta of your village, let it be so in the futura. If you 
gave corn seeds to your rain god, bring them now 
to the altar. There under the shadow of the erucifix 
your born shall be blessed and God will see that there 
shall be rain and that your earth shall be fertile. 
Dance then, and play musie in His name, so that you 
will have good corn. 

The priests also allowed them to dress the saints, 
to put some of them in wedding lace; they permitted 
them to carry the saints out of the church in proces- 
sion and sometimes to bring them to the exact spot 
where the Indians had worshiped their own gods. Here 
they had their fiestas and the hills reverberated with 
their pagan musie and chants. The priests called it 
a religious festival in honor of the patron saint of the 
village, but it was that in name only. 

Such are the fiestas of the remote Indian villages 
in the mountains and in the valleys. The fiestas of 


Etching. 


By Magdajena Casa Madrid. 


the towns and cities have had a greater transforma 
tion and the change that has come through the Con 
quest and the vears is more apparent. But all Mexiean 
fiestas, whether they are held on December 12 at the 
Basilica de Guadalupe or on July 16 in Oaxaea, are 
of the same mixture: religious fervor, and a valiant 
effort to have fun. 

And, because Mexicans, whether they are white 
mestizos or Indians, have a certain flair for the drama 
tie and the tragic, the fiestas are never better than 
when background is death. | am certain that no fiesta 
reaches the height of a good funeral and the wake 
preceding it. 

Death is very close to the hearts of the Mexicans 
Over the centuries they have evolved a rather good 
philosophy about death and when it comes they meet 
it much more realistically than we do. The Church 
helps them to overcome their grief. For a few days 
they are the center of much attention; friends that 
they have not seen in years return onee more. They 
enjoy this sympathy bestowed on them, this attention 
that gives them a certain importance in the eves of 
all. On the evening of the wake, the men gather in 
one room to drink and tell stories; the women 
in another room to weep and gossip. The grieved one 
has no time to grieve for she is busy either supervising 
or helping to prepare the midnight supper. 

The Indians are known to accept death even more 
willingly than the mestizos. To Indians, death is the 
great climax, the dramatic finish to the earthly role 
they have been playing. Death seems to offer them 
the happiness and peace they have long sought and 
never attained. The Church and the priest have pro 
mised it to them. Besides, they say, how can death 
he worse than life itself? For death is like sleeping 
and when one sleeps one forgets 

An Indian family who have had a death leave 
nothing undone in helping to make the journey easier, 
Even as the last breath of the dying one is drawn, 
plans are already being made as to what food must be 
bought and prepared for the mourners, the neighbors, 
the friends who will come to the wake. There must 
he tequila and pulque and there must be musie. All 
night they sit up in the crowded hut keeping company 
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with the dead one stretched out in the pine coffin; his 
final hours on earth shall not be lonely. Sometimes 
they will chant an efegy to the saints, more often they 
will just get drunk and sing that tragie music of 
theirs while the musicians play the chirimia and the 
drum. And when these instruments are not available, 
there is always the guitar on which they can play se 
beautifully, so sadly. For most Mexican music is tra- 
gic. 

It is not unusual for happier musie to be played 
if the death is that of an Indian child. There must 
be no sadness; the mother must hoid back her tears 
and her grief, for it is God Who has greater need ot 
her child and He will make an angel of him. So the 
little body is dressed in white silk and wings are 
attached to the shoulders. The tiny coffin is painted 
with serolls and flowers. Stars cut out of gold and 
silver paper are hung on threads from the ceiling, and 
they glitter in the night with the light of the candles. 
When the neighbors, relatives and friends arrive, they 
do not come to join the mother in her grief. Instead 
they congratulate her that her child will not know the 
earthly sufferings that have been theirs. 

It is good that such deaths are aecepted philoso- 
phieally. For in these villages death eomes often to 
the newborn and the young. The town carpenter cuts 
out and nails together twenty of these little pine cof- 
fins to one for a grownup, Sometime when you are 
walking through one of these towns, look into a car- 
penter shop; you'll see the baby coffins stacked up 
high, but there are never enough. They sell fast tp 
Mexico, 

Of such things you do not often read or hear. 
These fiestas of the living and the dead are not men- 
tioned in the guidebooks. 

Quite different kinds of celebration are those 
dances in which the gay life of the early Spaniards in 
Mexico is revived. These inelude the Jarabe or hat 
dance of Jalisco, the Iluapango of Vera Cruz, the San- 
dunga of Tehuantepee and the Jarana of Yueatan. 
They are dances introduced by the Spaniards, kept up 
by the gente decente and occassionally performed by 
natives for special celebrations, 

In Mexico City there is a group of men known 
as Los Charros. They are politicians, businessmen, 
doctors, lawyers and bankers. Every Sunday they don 
their charro suits, long narrow trousers and short jack- 
ets, often embroidered and usually trimmed in silver. 
They also wear big gold or silver embroidered som- 
breros and always a pistol or two. Then they go for 
a ride on their fine horses through the park. They 
look colorful and spectacular, but they are not cha- 
rros come from Jalisco and they are not cowhands who 
punch eattle and do raneh work on the haciendas. 
Now they wear blue jeans and leather chaps. The only 
ones who dresses like charros are those Mexico City 
Sunday riders and professional mariachi musicians, 

Most of the Mexican fiestas are the products of 
boredom, among the gente bién and the mestizos 
as well as among the Indians. The difference is that 
the gente bién and the mestizos have many ways 
in which they find relief from their boredom while 
the Indians have to rely on their own created fiestas. 
As a result, the native fiestas, unlike the hat dance 
of Jaliseo and the Huapango de Vera Cruz, have a 
certain genuine quality and sincerity. They are not 
put on to entertain anyone but themselves and the 
spectators are as much a part of it as the members 
of the east. 

There is a fiesta at Huejotzingo on the road to 
Puebla which takes place in May of every year. It 
has a rather complicated legend though briefly it is 
the battle between the French and the Mexicans. The 
Indians dress like bearded French Napoleonic soldiers, 
some of them with blond wigs, and try to act out their 
eonception of a Frenchman. The costumes are old, 
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moth-eaten and dirty; few of them fit. Dressed in 
them, the Indians lose their dignity and become cloth 
puppets out of a comie ballet. Yet, with that inferi - 
rity that the white men have forced on them I am 
sure they enjoy being Frenchmen. For a few hours, 
for a day, they are no longer Indians but white men. 
The unitorm, the beard and the wig have wiped away 
their humbleness and they strut around the plaza and 
the streets posing and shouting, trying to be what 
they are not and looking quite ridiculous, 

After hours of waiting the fiesta begins. It is 
a monotonous affair, much like an unrehearsed gram- 
mar-school play. No one really knows his role or 
what's expected of him. The actors yell at each other 
and they brandish their wooden swords. The tequila 
bottle is passed around. Some of the Indians get 
drunk, one or two tall oft their horses. Eventually 
the principal part of the fiesta is over; there will be 
skyrockets and other fireworks in the evening. The 
drinking, however, goes on continuously. And late 
at night near the doorway of a building one often co- 
mes across a rather startling sight: a slovenly dress- 
ed French soldier of the nineteenth century, stretch- 
ed out drunk, his cotton-gloved hand gripping a wood- 
en sword, 

It is said that not a day passes in Mexico without 
a fiesta somewhere. Most of them now have degener- 
ated into smalltown carnivals of the Ferris wheel, 
bingo and merry-go-round variety. Generally Mexi- 
can fiestas have become threadbare, colorless and dis- 
appointing, certainly not worth going miles to see. 
There are some, however, which still retain the pa- 
geantry, the atmosphere and the solemnity of the past. 
These are usually the ones which have remained clo- 
sest to the pagan rituals honoring the gods, and iron- 
ically many of them are performed in front of or even 
inside the very churches which have never fully sue- 
ceeded in supplanting this pagan worship. They usu- 
ally take place in mountain villages far from roads 
and diffieult to reach. 

Some of the best of these ceremonial rities take 
place in the northern mountains of Nayarit; in the 
valley and hills of Oaxaca; in the state of Guerrero; 
and throughout the southern highlands of Chiapas. 
In Nayarit, cattle and sheep are sacrificed for the 
gods and the Indians dance around the animals until 
they drop to the ground from exhaustion. The In- 
dians of Guerrero have some rituals so pagan in form 
and so closely guarded that few white men have had 
the opportunity to witness them, In Oaxaca they still 
do the feather dance of the serpent but it has lost 
most of its significance though it has kept its pa- 
geantry. The Lacandones, the Chamulas and the Zi- 
nacantans of Chiapas have weird, secret rites with 
all the mysteries of the jungle. One of the most im- 
pressive is that of the Chamulas when the tribes chan- 
ge major-domos on the first of each year. This trans- 
fer of authoritv takes place amidst the burning of in- 
cense, the sending off of skyrockets and the religious 
chanting in the native dialect that goes on for hours. 
During such rites the priests usually keep away from 
the churches, 

Other fiestas or ceremonies, religious in charae- 
ter, are held in the larger cities and towns and are 
usually stimulated and controlled by the Church. The 
most important of these demonstrations is the Deecem- 
her 12 celebration in Mexico City in honor of the Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe, the patron saint of the Mexicans. 
Indians from all sections gather at the Basilica de 
(iuadalupe and before the sun rises they begin their 
native dances and chants while the faithful erawl on 
their knees for long distanees until they reach the al- 
tar and the image of the Virgin. 


P aaps even more spectacular is the annual pil- 
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grimage to Chalma, where the chureh has the rugged 
Mexican mountains for a backdrop and a valley with 
a river for a courtyard. It can be reached only by 
foot or horseback but this does not prevent the aged, 
crippled and maimed from making the trip. Once 
‘there they drop on their knees before El Sefor de 
Chalma, whose miraculous healing powers com- 
parable only to that of the Black Christ at Esquipu- 
as in Guatemala. Indians from the north, south, east 
and west of Meaico travel by foot for weeks to visit 
the Chalma shrine on this day. But Indians are not 
the only ones to go. It draws some of the gente 
bién, whose sins must be mighty ones to make them 
accept the hardships of the trip, the smell of thou- 
sands who know no other piumbirfg than the side of 
a tree or the back ot a bush, 


* 


There are many fiestas the significance of which 
is forgotten. One of them is the fiesta of the radishes 
held in Oaxaca the twenty-third of December. Weeks 
before, the Indians plant the radish seeds next to their 
corn, They water them daily, they fertilize the ground, 
they cultivate the young plants with eare. They try 
to grow them big and grotesque, the more weird in 
shape and size the better. 


On the morning of December 23 they select @he 
best specimens and then dress them, paint in eyes, no- 
ses and mouths, give them dtms and legs. In the even- 
ing when the sun goes down they hang these dressed 
radishes on strands in the plaza to sell. 


Are these Indians just children after all?) Or do 
they think themselves gods trying to create people 
out of radishes? Or ts it a pagan tradition, staged 
to demonstrate that they are able and qualified to 
work the soil? Or are radishes a sign of fertility? 
Or perhaps is it the Indians’ naive way of caricatur- 
ing humanity by making radishes look like people? 


And even as they put on sale these radishes dress- 
ed as people, what are other Indians and mestizos 
doing on this fiesta evening in Oaxaca? They are eat- 
ing bunuelos and dipping these waferlike cakes into 
the honey on the plates they are served in. When 
they have finished eating them, what do they do? 
Return the dishes? No, not on this evening. They 
crash them on the street, they break them into a hun- 
dred pieces until by midnight the street has become 
a carpet of broken plates. 


Why do they do this? If you ask them, they will 
tell you it is the custom, es la costunbre. If you in- 
quire as to how and why it began, they shake their 
heads. Quien sabe? Is the answer that they are na- 
turally destructive and enjoy the breakage’? Is it 
that they have a contempt for plates, which are one 
more symbol of civilization? Or is it just another re- 
lease, another way to let out their pent-up emotions? 

And those who buy the radishes dressed as peo- 
ple and hang them in their homes, why do they do 
that? What’s it all about? 


I'd like to know. I'd like to know about the fies- 
tas of the conquistadors that the Indians are often 
putting on. I should like to find out why they dress 
as Cortés, as Pedro de Alvarado, as the Spanish King 
and Queen. Why do they then re-enact the Conquest, 
these Indians who look so comical, so pathetie in blond 
wigs, masks and Spanish court dress? Is it their infe- 
riority again? Is it because they want to appear te 
he white men, to be like the men who invaded and 
conquered their country. Did the Spaniards teach 
them to make fools of themselves? Or is the joke real- 
fy on the Spaniards? 
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Then there are the voladores of Papantla in the 
state of Vera Cruz. Once in May each year, a gresp 
of Indians of this village dress themseives es giant 
birds, with wings and tails of feathers. ‘They shinny 
up a igh pole to which are attached long ropes at 
the top. They tie the free ends of the ropes on them 
selves and at a given signal let go, making of thew 
selves a human thying merry-go-round. For a few se 
conds they do look like birds, as if they were flying 
in a tloek, Then it is al over and they ure once more 
just men dressed as birds. Is it the instinet of man’s 
desire to to imitate the bidrs, that 
them do this’ Were these Indians of this village ex- 
perimenting in flying centuries before Leonardo da 
Vinei sketched out a flying craft? Did one of them, 
long ago, think he could make men fly by putting 
feathers oa them and then sending them swirling into 
the air? 


makes 


While the most colorful of these demonstrations 
are in mountain regions, there are still interesting 
ones within an hour’s drive of Mexico City in the 
valley of Toluca. Every year in the village of Mete- 
pee as the middle of April approaches, the Indian 
farmers begin to decorate their church. They hang 
strings of dried corn over the altar; they construct 
miniature fences of grain and flowers around small 
figures of saints; in the foreground they make de 
signs of seeds. At home they are busy too, planning 
and preparing for the day when their animals and 
their crops will be blessed. 


On the morning of this day, a large crowd gath- 
ers outside the church. At one end of town a parade 
has formed and begins to move along the main street, 
But this is no ordinary parade. It has no floats, no 
soldiers, no policemen, no bands playing. Instead there 
are dozens of yokes of oxen in line and hundreds of 
burros. This is their parade, their day. They have 
heen washed and trimmed and brushed, The coats 
of the oxen gleam under the warm sun and the silver 
and gold paper stars pasted on them shine and flick- 
er, The oxen have necklaces, too, made from rolls 
of bread or chick peas. Sometimes on the wooden 
whippletree of a pair of oxen is a doll bed with dolls 
inside, probably as a symbo! of fertility, And behind 
the ox teams, the burros walk along solemnly, their 
hind legs fitted in pajama trousers. 


The horses have not been forgotten. Tablecloths 
and lace bedspreads have been thrown over them and 
young girls are riding them, often carrying a pillow- 
case full of sweet bread to pass to the speetators. 
Clowns, some wearing beautiful black wood masks with 
gold-leafed noses and others dressed as turtles, are 
in the parade. Now the parade reaches the outside 
of the church. The priest is standing with an assis- 
tant. As they pass by he blesses and sprinkles holy 
water on the oxen, the burros, the horses and the 
seeds the men bring along. Some of the men carry 
pulque in gourds conveniently slung over their should- 
ers for refreshment when the parade pauses. For no 
Mexican fiesta functions without tequila and pulque. 
All afternoon and evening the men will drink and 
many will get drunk, but somehow they will eventually 
get home. In the morning they will be in the fields 
again, planting the seeds that have been blessed. They 
are certain now they will have a good erop 


Even in Mexico City, where there is every type 
of entertainment available, some of these traditional 
fiestas are still popular. At Cristmas time there are 
the posadas and the re-enactment of the birth of Christ 
and groups of people singing and going from house to 
house, as Joseph and Mary did, seeking food and 
shelter. At Easter there are the judas, papier-maché 

Continued on page 52 
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Uncle Cheto 


had come up from Mapastepee and the stifling low 

country to visit Don Ernesto in the highlands. 

“Don Ernesto!’’ everybody had said to me. 
“There's a man for you! Honest, industrious, kind- 
hearted! He treats his visitors like kings! Nobody on 
his place is ever bored, unhappy, or cissatisfied. And 
more than that,’’ and whenever a native said this sort 
of thing to me he would drop his voice, on the chance 
that one of the avaricious German Jandholders in the 
neighborhood might be eavesdropping, ‘‘he treats the 
chamulas, the Indian laborers, as if he were their own 
father. Everybody adores him.”’ 


As my mule climbed into the hill country, 1 seem- 
ed to grow stronger and stronger. We rode all morn- 
ing past the shady coffee plantations, at a cheerful 
trot and singing gaily. Hlow a man forgets his pover- 
ty and his troubles when he sits astride a good mule 
and rides toward the Chiapas highlands! Blessed Chia- 
pas sierra, dividing the stinking coast country from 
the blooming cleanness of Comitan and San Cristobal 
hills where the men are as strong and hard as stones, 
where the coffee grows in the shadow, where the 
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glades are fragrant of lemon-tea bushes and good 
earth! 

From dawn till midday, till we passed the first 
hills, my chamula companion had not opened his 
mouth. Now he greeted each new hill with a smile, 
and at sight of each horizon he gave voice to a shrill 
ery which served the double purpyse of urging on the 
mules and translating his enormous joy in living. 

Finally, from the highest point of the sierra, he 
pointed down into a valley where we could see among 
the coffee-groves and gardens, in the shade of mango 
trees and ahuacates, a big house with a number of lit- 
tle houses around it, and flowing by them a clean little 
river. The guide embraced the little settlement and 
the immensity of mountains in a vague, generous ges- 
ture, and said: 

** Liquidambar.’’ 

And he smiled broadly, while | contemplated the 
estate of Don Ernesto, the great man of Chiapas, the 
brave defender of the chamulas, protector of the poor, 
hated enemy of the German landgrabbers and their 
minions, 

When I reached the finea I was received by a well 
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dressed and amiable caporal, who helped me off my 
mule and Jed me, chatting cheertully as we went, te 
the principal building, where everything was prepar- 
ed to receive me. | knew nothing of Don Ernesto 
except what they had told me in the lowlands and 
all through the coast country about his good deeds. 
The caporal, also, was loud in his praises, and called 
my special attention to the fact that the workmen’s 
houses, contrary to the usual arrangement on the great 
cofteegrowing estates, were separate, generous in size, 
and well-built. 

“The chamulas,”’ he said, ‘‘are better paid here 
than anywhere else, and Don Ernesto treats them to 
a great ball every month. He pays every cent of the 
cost except for the aguardiente. Ile will do nothing to 
encourage drinking because he disapproves of drunken- 
ness and never gives his peons anything to drink. [le 
always pays them entirely in cash.” 


* 


There were signs of prosperity on every hand. 
There were flocks of hens about every house, the lit- 
the gardens were as neat as rows of pins, the women 
who came to the doors to look at us were neat and 
smiling, 

“Don Ernesto is so honest,’? the caporal went 
on, ‘‘that once when he had paid off a chamula laborer 
who was going back to his village, and discovered 
after the man had left that he paid him one peso too 
little, he sent one of his servants post-haste after him 
to give him his peso.”’ 

I had heard this aneedote a hundred ‘times down 
in the coast country, where not everybody is as honest 
as this. I learned also that Don Ernesto spent nearly 
his whole income, which must have been consider- 
able, in improving the living conditions of his cha- 
mulas and trying to make them happier. It was very 
clear why he was known as the father of the cha- 
mulas. 

When we reached the house we found Don Ernes- 
to waiting to welcome us. He was a man in the neigh- 
borhood of sixty, round-faced and cheerful, a big man 
with a big belly, with a fresh and sonorous laugh. He 
greeted me as if we had been old friends from ehild- 
hood, and ealled at once for red wine, 


* * 


When we had eaten, Don Ernesto, who could see 
that I was tired, postponed showing me about the 
plantation, and we sat down by the big front door, 
each with a good cigar, and soon we were chatting 
delightfully to the accompaniment of the cicadas. 

“They told me,’’ said Don Ernesto, ‘‘that you 
worked for three years on the coast and that all you 
got out of it was swamp fever.’’ 

“That isn't far from true,’’ replied, a little 
taken aback by so abrupt a question, ‘‘but what else 
ean poor man do?”’ 

“Tle can get rich,’’ said Don Ernesto seriously. 

‘That isn’t so easy,’’ I objected. ‘‘And it takes 
years—”’ 

“It isn’t hard to get rich,’’ he interrupted me, 
“and you ean do it in any of a thousand ways. Some 
men make a fortune by hard work, others by shrewd- 
ness, audacity, or by thinking up something new and 
original. There are better ways of getting rich than 
by exploiting the poor and ignorant, without bleed- 
ing the chamulas, as most of our landowners. There 
are ways of making yourself rich and making others 
happy at the same time. I’m sure that anyone ean 
get rich who chooses to.”’ 

“It is easy for you to say that, Don Ernesto,’’ I 
replied, a little annoyed, ‘‘because you are rich al- 
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ready; but if a man undertook to accumulate a fortu- 
ne like yours when he must start with nothing, he 
must toi an® toil for years, he must suffer, and unless 
he happens to have a streak of good luek—”’ 

“You are wrong,’’ he interrupted me again. **‘ Let 
me tell you about a man | know. The story will be a 
little long, but we old tellows have nothing but me- 
mories to live on, and we like to reeall the past, be- 
cause that gives us a chance to live it over.”’ 

1 had discovered that my host was very fond of 
monologuing, and there was nothing to do but listen 
to him. So I settled myself comfortably in my big 
chair and emptied my coffee-cup while Don Ernesto 
told his story: 

If you wish to go from here to San Andrés Cha- 
mulas you must cross three sierras, and it will take 
you three days to eross each of them, San Andrés is 
a village that is not a village; more than fifty thou- 
sand chamulas live in it, and it is made up of a big 
church with a plaza in front of it flanked by two 
shops and the house of the counsellor. The other hou- 
ses are scattered out over an area so large that it would 
take more than two days to cross it on horseback. 
That is why I say it is a village which is not a village. 
It might be better to call it a distriet with only one 
counsellor and one church, must tell you that in 
these chamula villages the government of the state 
appoints a magistrate who is called a counsellor, who 
is generally the only white man in the whole village 
and who acts as judge, governor, tax collector, and 
any other official who is needed. There is, to be sure, 
a sort of mayor or qdhamula president, who is elected 
by the people along with a sort of board of aldermen: 
but this board does nothing but earry requests and in- 
formation back and forth between the Counsellor and 
the natives, and they spend their time feasting and 
drinking at the expense of the president. 


Many years ago the Counsellor of San Andrés 
was a fellow whose name has nothing to do with the 
case and whom we will call Unele Cheto. He was a 
poor man, and his monthly salary of thirty pesos sear- 
cely paid for his daily bread, not to mention any sav- 
ings. | have known other Counsellors who helped 
themselves by cheating the chamulas and by helping 
the German landgrabbers cheat them; but Unele Cheto 
never did anything like that, because it seemed to him 
that it would have been taking a mean advantage 
of his position, 

(ne day there was a big fiesta in San Andrés. 
They had elected a new president, and they were 
presenting him his rod of authority and formally in- 
stalling him in his new position. Aeeording to.an old 
custom of the chamulas, the new president must foot 
the bill for a feast and a good drunk for the whole 
population, with barrels of aguardientes roasted oxen, 
and barbecued lamb. More than one president has 
been ruined by this fiesta, and when this happened 
it was the habit to elect another president, on the 
theory that a poor man would be tempted to steal, 
which would be a bad habit for a president to fall 
into. Chila Segundo had just been elected president, 
and he had begun to caleulate sadly how much the 
fiesta would cost him, in view of the fact that more 
than ten thousand people had put in an appearance 
and every one of them was determined to get as drunk 
as a lord before sundown. The ceremonial had reach- 
ed the point at which the new president beats the 
retiring official with as many lashes as there had 
heen months in his administration. They do this so 
that the ex-president will never have any inelination 
to be president again, which is why nobody in San 
Andrés Chamulas is ever ambitious for the presidency 
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and there is much less political wire-pulling than there 
might otherwise be. 


Chila Segundo whacked at his predecessor with all 
his might, convinced as he was that he would be whack- 
ed just as cruelly when his term ended, The man who 
was taking the whipping endured the blows stocially, 
seated on the stone which was set apart for this pur- 
pose in front of the church door; and at every lash 
the multitude uttered a great cry and took a great 
swallow of aguardiente. When he noticed that the 
harder he whacked the more brandy his guests dispos- 
ed of, Chila Segunda finished his task in a hurry and 
turned to Unele Cheto to receive the wand of office 
from his hands. The Counsellor rose from his stone 
looking very tired and bored, gave Chila his wand, 
and administered the oath of office, of which, since 
it was in Spanish, Chila did not understand one word. 
When the ritual was completed, the mob began to 
shriek again and empty their bottles. Then they shrick- 
ed to have them filled again. By ‘this time everybody 
was more or less drunk except Uncle Cheto, who re- 
fused to drink a drop out of respect for his position 
and because he believed that the fact that everybody 
else was drunk was no reason why he should follow 
their idiotic example. 

by this time it was noon. Many of the drunken 
chamulas were sound asleep and snoring. Others were 
throwing their arms around one another and trying 
to sing, and some of them were feebly striking and 
fighting one another, Unele Cheto, more and more 
bored and disgusted as time went on, was brooding 
over his poverty and caleulating how much money 
Chila must have salted away, in addition to his oxen 
and mules; and from this ealeulation he leaped over 
to still another, namely, to how many gold pieces were 
probably hidden in the village. 

There must be, he told himself, at least ten thou- 
sand families; and every head of a family had _ his 
earthen pot with at least a handful of coins from the 
days of the Colony. If we start with the assumption 
that there are ten thousand pots, and that each pot 
has about thirty gold coins, and that each coin is 
worth twenty pesos of our current money—. 

The gigantie figure made his head swim, and he 
tried to think about other things. He began to grow 
angry at the stupidity of these people who were de- 
filing the plaza with their foul drunkenness. They 
had plenty of money at home. Why did they come 
out and get drunk on bad aguardiente on this dirty 
plaza in this mob of disgusting imbeciles? It would 
be a real favor to them to take their money away from 
them, or a part of it, and use it in some enterprise 
which would be useful to the community. Then he 
had the brilliant idea which was the germ of his good 
fortune, 

Leaving his place so quietly that none of these 
drunken morons noticed his absence, he entered the 
church, climbed up into the tower, and cutting the 
straps that held the bell-clapper in place, he hid it 
inside his blouse and went home. Arrived there, he 
hid the clapper carefully and went to bed. That night 
he dreamed of marvelous iced beverages, brilliant re- 
ception halls, and beautiful women. 

At dawn he was awakened by eries from the pla- 
za. Unele Cheto opened his door and discovered that 
the cries came from Chila, his board of aldermen, and 
a group of other neighbors. As soon as they saw him 
in his door, they began to seream even more shrilly : 

**Unele Cheto, Uncle Cheto, somebody has stolen 
the Holy Bell Clapper!’’ 

Uncle Cheto sueceeded in quieting the tumult 
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and called on Chila Sergundo to explain what had 
happened. The president managed to articulate in the 
midst of his weeping ard wailing: 

‘*Alas, Unele Cheto, they have carried off the 
Holy Bell Clapper, which is a thing sacred to Uncle 
Giod.”’ 

Then all the city fathers raised their voices again 
in discordant lamentation. But when they grew a lit- 
tle calmer again and Uncle Cheto nad meditated the 
terrible news a little, he drew a very long face and 
said severely: 

‘‘This is a very serious matter for you, because 
the Holy Bell Clapper is a very sacred thing and it 
is the tongue with which God eails to you. We can 
even say that it is the very tongue of God himself. 1 
will tell the sefior Governor of the state about it, and 
we will see what he commands us to do about it.”’ 


* * * 


So saying, Unele Cheto went back into his house, 
followed by the whole ayuntamiento, the whole board, 
who were still lamenting in subdued voices. He took 
down the mouthpiece of a prehistorie telephone which 
had been out of order for more than five years, and 
pretended to talk to the Governor, while the echamulas 
waited in hopeful silence. After he had kept up this 
performance for a while, he turned to the Indians 
and said to them: 

“The sefior Governor says that this is a very 
serious matter and that he really ought to have every 
one of you hanged for your carelessness.’’ 

The ayuntamiento raised such a erying and la- 
menting that it took Unele Cheto more than a quarter 
of an hour to calm them. 

When he had them a little quieter, he went on: 

‘But since the sefior Governor loves you all very 
dearly, he sends word to you that instead of hanging 
the ayuntamiento, which is what your negligence real- 
ly deserves, he will permit every man in the village 
to turn over to me one large gold piece to pay the 
cost of a search for the Holy Bell Clapper, which will 
be a very expensive matter.’’ 

The ayuntamiento were greatly relieved and de- 
lighted at the sefior Governor’s forgiving generosity; 
and on the afternoon of the same day men began to 
come to Unele Cheto, each with a gold piece wrapped 
up in a handkerchief. Uncle Cheto rubbed his hands 
with delight. And along toward midnight, when the 
men ceased coming and he had counted his coins, he 
found that he had more than nine thousand of them. 
He buried his treasure in the patio of his house. 

Then a week later he called the ayuntamiento to- 
gether and announced to them: 

‘The sefor Governor sends me word that he has 
had his men search carefully everywhere for the Holy 
Bell Clapper and that they have been unable to find 
it. He will find it necessary, therefore, to have an- 
other bell clapper made.”’ 

‘That is well,’’ said Chila. ‘‘But ask him to have 
it done at once, since it is a great shame that we must 
get along for so long a time without our Holy Bell 
Clapper.’”’ 

“This new clapper which he will have made,”’ 
Uncle Cheto went on, ‘‘will be of pure gold, since the 
sefor Governor says that if it is of gold you will take 
better care of it and will not lose it a second time. 
And since the clapper is to be of gold, it must be 
blessed by the Holy Father. The sefior Governor there- 
fore sends you word that each man in the village must 
turn over to me three large gold coins.’’ 

“But, Unele Cheto,’’ eried Chila Segunda, ‘‘that 
is terribly expensive !’’ 

“But the Holy Father lives a long distance away 
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and it will be necessary to send a commission to take 
the clapper to him. Besides this, you know that every 
country priest is paid half a real whenever he blesses 
an object, and the Holy Father must be paid many 
times as much for this blessing.’’ 

This was an unanswerable argument; and by that 
evening Uncle Cheto had thirty thousand more of the 
old golden coins, which he buried along with the others 
in big pouches of leather which he had made for the 
purpose. 


A month passed. Every day the ayuntamiento 
“ame to learn whether there was any news of their 
golden bell clapper; and every day Unele Cheto ex- 
plained to them that the home of the Holy Father 
was a long distance away. So for a full month the 
church bells of San Andrés were silent and the people 
mourning, 

At last Uncle Cheto sent for the couneil and said 
to them: 

‘The sefor Governor tells me that the bell clap- 
per has arrived in Tuxtla and that I must go and get 
it.”’ 

“No, we will all go!’’ the chamulas eried in en- 
thusiastie chorus. 

said Unele Cheto hastily. would be 
very unwise for you to go, because the sefor Gover- 
nor is still very angry at you for all the expense and 
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trouble you have caused by your carelessness, [am 
certain that if he sees you he will grow angry again 
and he might order you all hanged on the spot, or at 
least the president. It is safer for me to go alone, and 
while | am gone you must prepare a tiesta worthy of 
so holy a bell-clapper.”’ 

The Indians did as they were bidden: and Chila, 
filled with gratitude to Unele Cheto, whom he consi- 
dered his savior, gave him two magnificent mules on 
which he made the journey to Tuxtla, taking with 
him the gold he had collected and ihe stolen clapper. 

When he came to the city, he had the money 
changed in various banks so as not so attract too much 
attention, He kept back a large number of the coins, 
and he gave another considerable number ot them to a 
goldsmith whom he knew, who made them into a bell 
clapper of exactly the dimensions of the old one. Then, 
earetully avoiding the Governor and the other state 
officials, he bought some little presents for the mem- 
bers of the ayuntamiento and returned to his district. 

In six days he was back in San Andrés, where the 
chamulas received him with a fabulous fiesta, They 
deposited the bell clapper in a niehe inside the church, 
where it would be safe from all danger of being stolen, 
Then they shouted and drank the health of Unele Che- 
to till they were all completely hoarse and dead drunk 

This memorable fiesta left Chila Segundo entirely 
penniless. The villagers therefore elected another pre- 
sident, an event which they celebrated with more fies 
tas, which lasted for well toward a month. And in 

Continued on page 50 


WOMAN OF THE PEDREGAL, Oil. 


By Jesas Guerrero Galvan. 


Jesis Guerrero Galvan 


ESUS GUERRERO GALVAN was born in the town 

of Tonila, Jalisco, some forty-three vars ago, and 

received his initial art training in early boyhood 

at San Antonio, Texas, and Guadalajara. Though 
he was still under twenty when he came to Mexico 
City he soon made a place for himself among the young- 
er group of painters who followed in the footsteps 
of the mural masters, a place which has steadily gain- 
ed in prestige during the subsequent years, 


Today, Guerrero Galvan, still faithful to the 
aesthetic and social tenets of the mural era, has evolv- 
ed a style and expression which clearly set him 
apart from his contemporaries, And yet his work 
evinces a more thorough ‘* Mexicanism’’ than that of 
almost any other painter who may be identified with 
what has come be known as the modern Mexican 
school, This peculiar nafive quality rests not only 
on his thematie substance and linear structure, but 
mainly on his distinctive and highly individual em- 
ployment of color. 


The palette of Guerrero Galvan, largely confined 
to somber oehres, is indigenous Mexiean. It is the 
authentic color of the native skin and earth, and it 
seems to breathe its very spirit. In juxtaposition to 
the always prevalent earthen browns he utilizes, only 


By Guillermo Rivas 


in details, soft, glowing splashes of primrose, of ar- 
gentine white, and occasional undertone touches of 
blue. Such is his chromatic gamut. And yet I do not 
know of any other painter in our midst who achieves 
such plastic opulence, such subtle underlying color- 
fulness, with a palette as austere and reduced as his. 


Ilis color has remained basically unchanged for 
years, and, in pursuit of perfection, he has also large- 
ly restricted his themes to portrait studies of women 
and childrer. In more recent times, nowever, he has 
gradually embraced a wider thematic range. His real- 
istic compositions, somewhat earthbound and_ static 
in the earlier period, have taken on a pronounced de- 
gree of movement and dynamie puissance. In much of 
his newer work, conceived as details of mural composi- 
tions (for he still thinks and feels in terms of monu- 
mental art)—such as in his ‘*Childbirth,’’ ‘‘Fire’’ or 
**Andromeda’’—realism is dramatically blended with 
a kind of elemental symbolism, lending his paintings 
an added significance and depth. 


But much as in his earlier portraits of children, 
there is the charm of a wide-eyed wonder in every- 
thing he creates, mirroring the perennial wonder 
wherewith the painter himself seems to be contem- 
plating reality. 


FIRE. Oil. 
By Jesus Guerrero Galvan. 


GRIEF. Oil. 
By Jesus Guerrero Galvan. 


CHILDBIRTH. Oil. 


By Jesas Guerrero Galvan. 
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THE VILLAGE SWEETHEART. Oil. By Jesas Guerrero Galvan, 


By Jesus Guerrero Galvan. 


IMAGE OF MEXICO. Ou. 


By Jesus Guerrero Galvan. 
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ULTIMA THULE UP TO DATE 


IBI serviat ultima Thule,’’ Virgil wrote, ad- 

dressing his patron, the Emperor Caesar Au- 

gustus, with pardonable hyperbole. **Farth- 

est Thule is subject to thee’? was not liter- 
ally true, for Rome at that time had not yet conquered 
tritain and the tradition was that Thule lay six days’ 
sailing to the north of Britain. Agricola’s Roman 
fleet, on its cireumnavigation of Britaim many years 
after Virgil wrote, sighted an island which they called 
Thule, but that must have been one of the Shetlands. 
Thule for centuries lay hidden in the mist of fable, 
but the idea of a remote island, the farthest outpost 
of human dwellings, fascinated the ancients, and some 
geographers put Thule on their maps near the Arctic 
Cirele. It was a happy inspiration that gave the name 
to the settlement on the northwest coast of Greenland 
where the United States Government has just revealed 
a great air base, now ready to serve planes flying the 
shortest route between East and West over the top of 
the world. 


Pytheas, Greek navigator of Massilia (modern 
Marseille), supposedly a contemporary of Alexander 
the Great, put Thule on the map. His aeeount of his 
voyages has been lost, but later writers have preserved 
some of what he recorded, usually for the purpose of 
denouncing him as a faker. Pytheas sailed from Ca- 
diz. He said he skirted the coast of Spain and Fran- 
ce, landed in Cornwall, visited the famous tin depot 
at Ietic (St. Michael’s Mount). He said that he cir- 
cumnavigated Britain, toured extensively in the island 
and deseribed its climate and its inhabitants. Ile cap- 
ped his tale with the story of his visit to Thule, an 
island at the world’s end where sea and sky and air 
merged into a spongy mass ‘‘like a jellyfish’’—an im- 
pressionistie deseription, it is thought, of the fogs of 
the north Atlante. Here at midsummer the paths of 
the sun and the Great Bear eoineided, he said, and 
neither set. 


Pytheas was responsible for the first controversy 
involving Aretie exploration, one which antedates the 
Peary-Cook affair by some 2,000 years. Strabo, the 
Greek geographer, a contemporary of Virgil, living 
in an age when men were becoming more critical, treats 
Pytheas very roughly, refusing to trust anything he 
wrote of his explorations. But Strabo was critical of 
all ‘‘marvel mongers,’’ among whom he classed him- 
self, Pytheas, Strabo admits was good at mathematics 
and astronomy, and he coneludes that Pytheas could 
compose a likely story about Thule without ever having 
been near there. 


Pytheas may well have heen one of the many 
‘‘marvel mongers’’ who have flourished in all ages. 
Thule as he describes it certainly never existed, but 
it never passed out of human imaginings and ‘‘ultima 
Thule’’ was enshrined in permanent literature by Vir- 
gil. The dictionary defines it as ‘‘any very distant, 
mysterious or mythical region, also a remote goal or 
end.’’ Such regions are beeoming rare. Thule, 930 
miles from the North Pole, will soon be familiar ground 
to air travelers between northern Europe and western 
America. It will be more familiar to members of the 
United States Air Force based there to guard this con- 
tinent against a surprise attack. 


Thule has already changed Greenland from a se- 
mi-mythieal land to a definite place in the scheme of 
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things. The huge island (or perhaps there is an ar- 
chipelago under the ice cap) was best known for a 
long time as the place referred to in Bishop Reginald 
Hleber’s familiar hymn: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afrie’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 


But Greenland is much more than iey mountains. 
An article in a recent issue of ‘‘Foreign Affairs’? by 
John J. Teal Jr., an expert on the Aretic, gives a clear 
picture what Greenland is. There are 300,000 square 
kilometers of ice-free land, more than seven times the 
size of Denmark, the mother country, Just north of 
Thule in Peary Land there is a great area of rolling 
hills and plains ‘‘vast stretches of wildflowers and 
grasses through which flutter several species of butter- 
flies.’’ In the southwest *‘the hills and valleys of the 
fjord districts are cloaked with grasses, wildflowers 
and berry bushes.’’ Not a forbidding land. Thule has 
become a place of importance never dreamed of by 
the ancients. But our ‘‘ultima Thule,’’ in the sense of 
‘‘a remote goal or end,’’ must remain a world in whieh 
huge military air bases are not necessary. 


PREHISTORIC DATES ESTABLISHED 


The third list of dates for important archaeologi- 
eal and anthropological discoveries was published last 
month in ‘‘Seienee’’ by Dr. W. F. Libby of the Institu- 
te for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago. The 
dates are those determined by precise measurement of 
the amount of radioactive carbon in a sample of a ma 
terial that was living (and so storing carbon) cent- 
ries ago. 


Some of the new datings for articles submitted by 
scientists in the field follow: 


Flecks of chareoal, assumed to be from fires used 
by man, were found at an early age site near Kirkuk, 
Iraq. The site shows the earliest traces of an establish- 
ed food-producing village in the Near East, at the time 
when Near East civilization was beginning to rise. The 
flecks were measured to be 6,606 years old, with a 
probable error of plus or minus °30 years. 


Two bits of chareoal and the shell of a bivalve, 
probably used for food, were reeovered in an ancient 
site is about 1,200 miles south on the Nile River from 
which is near the city of Khartoum in the Sudan, The 
site were recovered in an ancient site (Shaheinab) 
the Egyptian Fayun, near Cairo. It may provide a 
clue as to whether some elements in the great Egyptian 
civilization moved into Egypt from Africa. Earlier 
radiocarbon dating of material from Fayum granaries 
showed it was 6,240 years old. The new charcoal from 
the Sudan is 5,060 years old, the bivalve shell 5,446 
years, 


Rock formations laid down near Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, were permanently polarized (aligned) by the 
earth’s magnetic field at the time of solidification of 
the flowing lava which formed the rosk. The polari- 
zation pattern observed in the formation today is 
roughly parallel to the present magnetic field. How 

Continued on page 44 
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iterary Appraisals 


MUSIC IN MEXICO: A Historical Survey. By Robert 
Stevenson. 300 pp. New york: |homas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany. 


HIS admirable survey of Mexican music, the first 
in English dealing with the entire subject, is an 
example both of fine scholarship and intelligeat 
and engaging writing, 

The bibliography is so formidable that it almost 
frightens the reader away from the text—though Mr. 
Stevenson does not merely parade his scholarship. Ile 
integrates it into the several sections into which the 
hook is divided, so that each section emerges almost 
as a well-rounded essay. These sections have to do 
successively with the musie of the Aztecs before and 
at the time of the Spanish conquest; the transplanting 
of European music into the colony; the rise and fall 
of this neo-Hispanie music; the music of the nineteenth 
century; and the final fulfillment during our own time, 
The circle has been completed, for the new Mexican 
music leans heavily on aboriginal sources, 

Along the way Mr. Stevenson turns up some co- 
lorful material, For example: the Indians, taught Eu- 
ropean church music by missionaries, were apt pu- 
pils; so apt, indeed, that they were presently over- 
crowding the profession, and the prelates began to in- 
veigh against oversized choirs and chureh orchestras. 
Also, the first books containing printed musie in Ame- 
rica were issued in Mexico in the sixteenth century. 
The first ascertained reference to the saraband was 
in a history of the Mexiean Indians as far back as 
1579 and indicates that the dance was of New World 
origin; and in another contemporary source the danee 

this same one we think of now as so dignified and 
stately—-was described as lewd and lascivious. 
* * 

In matters of twentieth-century Mexican music 
Mr. Stevenson's book is not so complete, say, as Ni- 
colas Slonimsky’s ‘‘Musie of Latin America.’’ The 
latter conveys far more source material about twen- 
tieth-century Mexican musie in approximately the 
same space, Mr. Stevenson acknowledges this fact in 
a footnote at the end of his book. In his behalf, how- 
ever, it mav be argued that he was not aiming at the 
same completeness. Ile has tried—if my supposition 
is correet—to present an integrated account of Mexi- 
can music, relating it to the other arts. to aboriginal 
culture, and even to Mexican political history. 


M. S. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER. By Josue de Cas- 
tro. 337 pp. Boston; Little, Brown & Co. 


D ESPITE all of science’s knowledge and trade’s 

benefits, in our twntieth century two thirds of 
the world’s population live in an unremitting state 
of hunger. In **The Geography of Ilunger,’’ Josué 
de Castro, Brazilian-born chairman of FAO’S Executive 
Council, recounts the details of human misery, region 
by region, launches a vigorous counterattack on the 
overpopulation theory, and comes 
up with a startling thesis of his own. 

By hunger Dr. Castro means not only the acute 
starvation we see in times of famine, but also the more 
insidious effeets of specifie lacks of vitamins, calcium, 
iron, proteins, and so on. Singly and in combination, 
these are the causes of beriberi, pellagra, rickets, ane- 
mia, night blindness, and other assorted ills. The West- 
ern Hemisphere, even the United States, has its share 
of these deficiency maladies, as Castro points out. 

Wnd all his catalogue of disease and hunger, the 
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author remains optimistic. The novel theory he pro- 
pounds is that hunger is the cause of overpopulation 
instead of its result. He cites some experiments on 
rats, in which animals fed on a low-protein ration 
proved themselves much more prolific than those on 
a high-protein diet. It is Castro’s contention that in- 
adequate protein consumption causes the liver to de- 
generate and fail to perform its function of inactivating 
excess sex hormones, thus increasing fertility. He also 
maintains that chronie hunger increases sexual desire. 
Feed the overcrowded peoples enough meat and milk, 
he argues, and their birth rates will go down as their 
productive efficiency goes up. 

A table purports to correlate birth rates and daily 
consumption of animal proteins in fourteen countries, 
ranging from a high of 45.6 births per one thousand 
of population with a protein consumption of 4.7 grams 
in Formosa to a birth-rate low of fifteen with a 62.6- 
gram protein intake in Sweden. This list is not very 
convineing evidence, however. The last year for which 
the Formosa birth figure holds good, in the 1951 De- 
mographie Yearbook of the United Nations, is 1955, 
The rate tapered off steadily sinee then to 40.7 in 
1945, the last reported year. The figure given for the 
US. birth rate, 17.9, corresponds to 1940. Actually, 
the provisional rate for 1950 is 23.4. The table does 
not indieate the years or sources of the figures. It does 
not include any of the Central or South American coun- 
tries. But in another chapter Castro mentions that the 
average annual consumption of meat in Peru is only 
thirty pounds, while in Argentina it is three hundred. 
Curiously, the birth rate in protein-rich Argentina in 
1949 was only one point below Peru’s for the same 
year, at 24.9. 

While Castro accuses William Vogt and his core- 
ligionists of inaccuracy and over ‘simplification in 
aiming that there is a limited ‘*biuatie potential’’ to 
every piece of land, that overbreedinz is responsible 
for misery, and that erosion is destroying our best soil, 
lic himself certainly oversimplifies the problem of high 
and low birth rates. It is obvious that many other fae- 
tors than protein consumption have contributed to de- 
clining birth rates in the most industrialized countries. 
In the United States in the last century, with room to 
expand westward, farm families weleomed more child- 
ren as he'pers, but as the frontier disappeared and 
more people went to work in city factories or offices, 
hig families beeame a burden instead of an asset. So the 
birth rate was affeeted by parent’s wishes and not 
merely by their child-bearing capacity. Longer years 
in school, marriage at a later age, less illegitimacy, all 
are factors making for a lower birth rate in the better- 
fed countries. Just to complicate the picture, the de- 
¢lining U.S. rate jumped upward during World War 
Hf, and again after it, when North Americans were 
cating more meat than they ever had. 

For inadequate diets and stunted growth in many 
parts of the world—the Caribbean, Africa, the U.S. 
South--Castro blames colonial or imperial insistence 
on produetion of export crops such as sugar and cot- 
ton, and restrictions on using land for growing essen- 
tial foods. A diet of almost nothing but corn is respon- 
sible for the ‘‘sadness’’ of the Mexican Indian. Thou- 
sands of workers perished in the na:ural rubber boom 
in Brazil around the beginning of this century beeau- 
se they ate only dried or canned foods, which eould 
not stave off the dread beriberi. 

Puerto Rieo, according to Castro. learned new 
misery under U.S. control because more land went into 
riant sugar nlantations and food had to be imported 
from the United States at high prices. Vogt. of course, 
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blamed U.S. medical work for keeping too many Puer- 
to Ricans alive as the population rapidly multiplied. 
Castro carries the fight straizht to the ‘*neo-Mal- 
thusians,”’ insisting that no country, not even China 
or India, is really overpopulated. With proper econo- 
mic development and fair distribution, he claims, no 
one need go hungry, and birth control is unnecessary. 


But he paints such a bleak picture of present con- 
ditions that his optimism seems unwarranted. ‘'The 
first difficulty of Chinese agricultuse,’’ he writes, ‘‘is 
the relative scarcity of tillable soil; great areas... are 
too cold or too dry, too mountainous or too sterile, to 
make farming worth while... The concentration of 
humanity on the land reaches absurd extremes in the 
alluvial plains of the great rivers... The veritable min- 
cing of the soil of China creates the problem of micro- 
fundia, a threat as serious to the agricultural potential 
of the region as the opposite extreme is to Afriea and 
Latin America ...’’ Disease is spread pecause human 
wastes are used as fertilizer. If it were not used, pro- 
duction would be even less able to meet the popula- 
tion’s needs. And it eannot be made safe by mixing 
with vegetable remains because they are needed for 
fuel. Nevertheless Castro concludes: ‘‘Considering 
that the geographie picture shows a country which 
needs above all to be exploited and economically mobi- 
lized by human Jaber, it seems a bit precipitate to 
speak categorically of overpopulation and to insist on 
the necessity of limiting material population growth by 
all possible means. Furthermore, as | have said be- 
fore, there is no way of limiting growth of the Chinese 
population without first changing the whole economic 
and social structure of the country.’’ Hf the job is as 
tough as all that, you would think Dr. Castro would 
be willing to get whatever help he could from volun- 
tary population control to prevent new famines while 
the economie and social reconstruction is under way. 
But his point is probably well taken that such control 
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would not awaken the slightest response in the Chine- 
se masses. He points out how vitally important it is to 
the whole world for the Chinese and everyone else to 
get enough to eat, but it is unlikely that outsiders will 
accomplish anything along those lines in the near futu- 
re. the present ‘‘lron Curtain’? division of the 
world into two hostile camps aggravates the food prob- 
lem comes out also in Castro's discussion of Europe 
and of Japan. 


In his seetion o« India, Castro blames the English 
for doing nothing to improve the famine-marked food 
situation of the country in three hundred years of oe- 
cupation. By prohibiting the importation of Indian 
cotton goods, England long kept her colony economie- 
ally undeveloped and poor. Similarly, we could say 
that England took advantage of hostility between Hin- 
dus and Moslems, keeping it alive to prevent a united 
move for independence. A weird aspect of the Indian 
population problem was pointed out some years ago by 
Bb. R. Amebdkar, who later became Labor Minister of 
the Indian Government. He found that in’ Bengal, 
where the rival communities were very close to each 
otrer in numbers, Moslems and Hindus appeared to 
be trying to outbreed each other in order to gain ma- 
jority control. 


With modern farming methods, use of additional 
land, fairer land distribution and taxation, Castro 
feels, India could take care of her own. It is too bad 
that he does not brmg the story ap to date with men- 
tion of what independent India is doi¢g about its food 
crisis, 


The coneluding section of Catsro’s book is shorter 
and not so well documented as his varration of the 
world’s food troubles. [le asserts that ‘‘the world has 
at its disposal enough resources to provide an adequate 
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diet for everybody, everywhere.”’ He sees the solution 
in putting more acres under cultivation, in chemicals 
that stimulate plant growth or check weeds, in new 
sources of foods—he mentions the idea of making 
ocean plankton palatable or using algae to grow a new 
protein food. 


Castro roundly condemns Vogt’s cynical dismissal 
of the Chinese and his complete unconcern with man 
as an individual. ‘*The neo-Malthusian doctrine of a 
dehumanized economy, which preaches that the weak 
and the sick should be left to die, which would help 
the starving to die more quickly, and which even goes 
to the extreme of suggesting that medical and sanita- 
ry resources should not be made available to the more 
miserable populations—such polices merely reflect the 
mean and egotistical sentiments of people living well, 
terrified by the disquieting presence of those who are 
living badly."’ Of course, you could read Vogt’s words 
as a piece of gigantic irony along the lines of Dean 
Swift’s Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children 
of Poor People from Being a Burden to their Parents 
or the Country (by fattening and eating them), design- 
ed to shock people into aetion. You could, that is, if 
Vogt did not insist that his is a non-Aristotelian en- 
deavor to express inexpressible reality. 


Actually, despite their respective shorteomings, 
‘Road to Survival’’ and this very different book are 
both useful, Josué de Castro ealls for a vast program of 
economic and social development, but in it he eannet 
afford to overlook erosion or allow the ereation of new 
dust bowls by cultivating where rainfall may be in- 
adequate. The thing that makes ‘*The Geography of 
Hunger’ really important is the way it shows up the 
tremendous problem of feeding man properly and how 
little any government has done about it until the past 
few years. 
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FROM SEA TO SEA IN SOUTH AMERICA. By W. T. 
Blake. Ilustrated with thirty-three half-tone plates. 190 pp. 
New York; Ihe McBride Company. zo 

ERE is the account of a ten-weeks’ journey, by au- 

tomobile and rail, aeross lower South Ameriea 
from the Atlantic to the Paeifie and back. It is hap- 
pily unlike the more pretentious volumes on the conti- 
nent which build a heavy house of conelusions on a 
rickety stiltwork of inadequate reporting. 

W. T. Blake, veteran flier, traveler and journal- 
ist, works the other way. IHlis pages are tack-sharp 
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with observations on the five countries he and his wife 
purred, bounced, sloshed, crawled and sped through 
between Jan. 9 and March 19, 1951. And he leaves all 
conclusions to the reader—save one, which studs the 
text like a little label marked advt. This conclusion is 
that the British Vanguard, made by the Standard Mo- 
tor Company, Ltd., is THE ear for South America— 
ov, for that matter, for anywhere else. By a rather 
friendly coincidence, there is a brief foreword by Sir 
John Black, deputy chairman and managing director 
of Standard Motor. 

But commercialism aside, there is no doubt that on 
their punctureless 8,139 miles across pampas and over 
the Andes, through river beds and into jangling ci- 
ties, the Blakes kept their eyes, ears and minds open. 
Their trip proper ran from Buenos Aires to Mendoza, 
then over the mountains to Santiago; up the desolate 
stretch of North Chile to Arica; then by rail to Boli- 
via’s capital of La Paz, resuming the journey by ear 
at the Argentine frontier point of La Quiaca. From 
here it was back to Buenos Aires, across the Plate to 
Montevideo, and up to Rio de Janeiro via Porto Ale- 


gre and Sao Paulo. 


Mr. Blake falls over backward in his book in de- 
ference to the British sense of fair play. He says Juan 
Perén’s railroad nationalization program did nothing 
to the Argentine system very different from what the 
Labor Government did to Britain’s. And the Blakes’ 
experiences in traffic on the day they got home to 
England are set down as harrowing compared to any- 
thing that happened on the odyssey over often primi- 
tive roads. It was in their own garage in Cornwall, 
they say, that they finally got the flat tire which the 
Vanguard had staved off all across South America. 


M. P. 
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NAVAHO MEANS PEOPLE. Photographs by Leonard 
McCombe. Text by Even Z. Vogt and Clyde Riuckhoha, 


DOLLS 155 pp. Cambridge; Harvard University Press. 


IIIS is something different in picture books. Leon- 


. ard MeCombe is a good photographer; he is also, 
The Finest Imported evidently, a natural reporter with a fine sense of story 
or made in Mexico and endless persistence. Many of the photographs in 


this unique coverage of present-day Navaho life, trom 
birth to death, from the medicine-man condueting a 


To thrill “the Little Mother” in your home. Every- 


. é ceremony to the drunk unconscious beside the city 
thing to outlit her dolls, and the largest array garbage can, might be considered crude artistically. 
of TOYS in the city. The ‘tart’? photograph, the beautitul arrangement, has 

of necessity been subordinated to the record of the 


fact, caught at the one moment it was offered. 


Heaven only knows how he was able to get some 
of these shots. One would have expected him to be 
run out of the town of Gallup, or at least worked over 
hy the police there, and certainly to be thrown out of 
the medicine lodge. This is the real story, told so that 
it really takes hold. It has what you don’t like as 
well as what you do, and it includes some very hand- 
some pictuces indeed. 


The story, if one can properly call such a group- 
ing of pictures a story, runs from the old Navaho way 
of life, daily living, ceremonies, economy, to the Na- 
vaho in his varied eontaets, good and bad, with the 
white man. The pietures show the Navahos at work 
off the reservation, their living conditions in the re- 


La Ciudad de Los Ninos, S. A, servation-edge towns, and their relations with aspects 


of the Governmental control. The book goes on to 


some of the problems on the reservation itself, and 
ENRIQUE RICHAUD. General Manger. finally back into the strength and potential develop- 
16 de Septiembre 927 Facing Motolinia ment of the people themselves, with a heart-warming 
finale 


To all this has been added a text by Clyde Kluck- 
hohn and Evon Vogt, two of the top authorities on 
the Navahos today. The text is pertinent, ordered to 


: . correspond with the broad sequence of the pictures, 

Fiesta in Mexico. and amazingly compact. These writers are Harvard 

‘ anthropologists, vet their stvle here is a fine example 

TRAVEL oe of the power of simple English. It is clear, cogent, 
wi 


and pleasing to read. 


REASONABLE PRICES I do not know of anything of this kind so effee- 
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DRAMA COMES TO COYOACAN 


HILE the ultimate desideratum of our har- 
dy pioneers in the realm of drama is to 
truly popularize this art in our midst, to 
create a worthy and at the same time pros- 

perous and truly popular dramatic stage in this bust- 
ling city of more than three million souls, the current 
and as yet incipient trend, by way of sundry ‘little 
theatres,’’ seems to be directed toward exclusiveness, 
toward initially creating a sound appreciation and 
loyal following among the intellectually more advan- 
ced minority, the eapital’s smart set, or that to which 
our society columnists attribute the ineongruously 
Slavonic designation of **popoff.’’ And that, sup- 
pose, is the way it should be, for the trend of popu- 
larity usually begins at the top and extends down- 
ward, rather than the other way around. The way of 
discovery and leadership is still, it seems, the privi- 
lege of the eognoscenti. 


Meanwhile, in keeping with this trend, truly 
strange things are taking place—or I might say pop- 
ping off—in our midst. The recently established Tea- 
tro de la Capilla (Theatre of the Chapel), situated 
an an obscure little sidestreet of the somnolent suburb 
of Coyoacdin, has become the abode of the finest dra- 
matie attraction today available in the Federal Dis- 
trict, an attraction which at the time of this reporting 
is approaching its hundredth presentation without 
showing signs of a boxoffice ebb. In fact, it seems 
to be just getting off on its way. 
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Current Attractions 


By Vane C. Dalton 


The Teatro de la Capilla is the product of one 
man’s daring enterprise and imagination—that of Sal- 
vador Novo, the gifted playwright and director who 
during the past six years and up to last December 
headed the, Theatre Department of the National In- 
stitute of Fine Arts. Resigning his post With the 
change of the government, Novo decided to create an 
independent outlet for his multiple talents, and hit 
upon an idea, which from all rational considerations 
would seem verging on the fantastic, of acquiring an 
old discarded and ruined chapel with its adjacent 
grounds—a little edifice which probably dates from 
Colonial times—and of rebuilding it into a funetion- 
ally perfeet, cozy and comfortable miniature play- 
house with a capacity for ninety-three spectators. 


It is quite obvious that Novo did not pursue the 
aim of creating a sort of neighborhood theatre, for 
the population of Coyoacdan can hardly provide even 
the nominal audience this little playhouse can accom 
modate, considering—if we may judge from the open- 
ing—play—the type of attraetions he intends to pre- 
sent. This nominal audience must be gathered from 
all the farflung regions of the city. Hence, in select- 
ing this odd site for his playhouse, Novo has, so to 
speak, gone away about as far as he could from his 
potential publie instead of coming as close as possible 
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to it. And yet, despite its remoteness, the Capilla has 
been crowded night after night since it opened, and 
not, | am sure, because its audience has been drawn 
from far and wide by mere curiosity or by the factor 
of novelty. It has been drawn by the veritable merit, 
the high excellence of the play enacted on its boards. 


This play, by Cesare Giulio Viola, titled ‘* El Pre- 
sidente Hereda’’ (‘The President Inherits’’) was 
translated from the original Italian into Spanish by 
Salvador Novo, and produced under his direction, Its 
theme presents a swift and tragie episode of disinte- 
gration of a middle-class Italian family brought on 
by the confliet between money and fundamental hu- 
man values—between honorable poverty and dishonor- 
able riches. 


The plot involves an elderly judge of impeccable 
honorability, his wife, his maiden sister, a son and a 
daughter, both university students. The family, resi- 
ding in a modest apartment in Rome, is mourning the 
sudden death of the judge’s brother, a rich and some- 
what mysterious person who lived in Milan. The de- 
ceased wills his entire estate, representing the great 
fortune of some twenty million lira, to his brother. It 
turns out, however, that this fortune consists of three 
prosperous brothels and of eash deposited in various 
banks and accumulated from the operation of these 
brothels. 


Discovering this depressing truth, the judge re- 
fuses to accept the inheritance, whereupon it legally 
passes to his children, who in turn, contrary to their 
father’s pleadings, and with their mother’s consent, 
decide to accept it. Facing this disgrace and betrayal, 
the judge resigns his position and abandons his fati- 
ly, to spend his final years in solitary exiie. 

Though the projected confliet is as old as hwia- 
nity, the story has a contemporary freshness; it bears 
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a direct impact upon reality, in Italy as much as in Me- 
xico: it is profoundly real and human. And this reality 
and humanness is brought out to the fullest degree in 
the truly excellent performance of the east. 


José Luis Jiménez enacts the role of the judge 
with an artistry that he has never matehed in his 
previous roles. As a character actor his personality 
is unique on the Mexican stage. His poise and self- 
control are admirable; he has the supreme refinement, 
the talent for clearly and direetly expressing the subt- 
lest emotions without facial distortion, without em- 
phasized gesture, with hardly ever raising the piteh 
of his voice. There is indeed no one quite like him 
in the Mexican theatre. Enjoying his splendid perfor- 
mance in this play brought back to my memory the 
remote vision of David Warfield in some of his cele- 
brated roles of some thirty years ago. 


A performer of his class, however, inevitably sets 
a rather difficult test for the supporting cast. But in 
choosing and training this east Nove has fully eoned 
with his problem. Each and every one of the perform- 
ers— Pilar Souza, Rosa Furman, Rosa Maria Moreno, 
Angeles Marrufo, Carlos Bribiesca and Rati! Dantés— 
has been selected appropriately, and cach renders his 
or her respective part with lifelike naturalness. 


“EL Presidente Hereda’? and the Teatro de la Ca- 
pilla not solely define a personal triumph for the 
gifted and venturesome Salvador Novo; they actually 
represent a highly significant contribution to the de- 
velopment of dramatic art in Mexico--« development 
wherein, | predict, the ancient borough of Coyoacan 
will henceforth play a quite important role. 


Incidentally, it also practically corroborates the 
adage of the mousetrap—to wit, that if you have some- 
thing really good to offer, people will come to you, 
no matter where you are. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALERIA ARTE MODERNO is celebrating its 
G fourth anniversary as well as its reopening im 
new and much more spacious quarters (Calle de Ro- 
ma No, 21) with a highly interesting joint exhibition 
of paintings in oil by Jestis Guerrero Galvan, ink 
drawings by G. Castro Pacheco, and serigraph prints 
hy the French abstractionist Fernand Leger. 


HE gifted Mexican painter Juan Soriano, who re- 

cently returned to Mexico from a year’s sojourn 
in Europe, mostly in Italy, is showing a very impres- 
sive group of his newer works at the Galeria de Arte 
Mexicano (Calle de Milan No. 180), 


ALERIA PRiSSE (Calle de Londres No. 163) is 
G presenting at tvis time a collection of paintings in 
oil by the Spanish artist Francisco Tortosa. These 
are in large part Mexican landseapes, lush in color- 
ing and designed in a kind of Gothie manner. Torto- 
sa, Who is in his late sixties, began to paint a few 
years ago by natural inelination, without formal train- 
ing or guidance, and has since then exhibited his work 
on Various occasions, arousing wide interest for his 
peculiar, quite personal style. 


A COMMEMORATIVE exhibition of works by the 
late Spanish painter Carlos Ruano Llopis, who 
died in this city two years ago, is being offered by 
the Circulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico (Calle de Lis- 
hoa No. 48). The paintings which comprise this exhi- 
hit—genre themes of the bull-ring, landscapes and 
portraits—gathered from private collections, include 
some of the finest examples of this artist’s werk. 
Beginning as an aficionado bull-fighter, Ruano 
Llopis eventually turned to painting and became fa- 
mous in Spain and subsequently in Mexico for his vi- 
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vid bullring depictions. During the twenty and some 
odd years he lived in this country, Ruano Llopis, di- 
viding his time between painting and teaching, has 
exerted a !asting influence on quite a number of our 
younger native painters, among whom are such dis- 
tinguished delineators of the fiesta brava as Solleiro 
and Espino Barros. 


A VOLUMINOUS group exhibition restricted to still 
life themes is being presented during this month 
by the Galeria Romano (José Maria Marroqui No. 5). 
Sixteen artists are listed in the eatalogue and their 
works, representational on the whole, define a wide 
variety of moods and manners. P 

Outstanding in this show are the canvases by En- 
rique Delauney and Carlos F. Vazquez; while those 
by Luis Sahagtin, Rolando Arjona, Luz B. de Coarza, 
Ana Maria P. de Estafol, Armando Gareia Nutiez, A. 
Rincon Pifla and Teodoro Riveroll also deserve favor- 
able mention, 


A WELL CHOSEN group of paintings by various of 

our better-known loeal artists is currently on 
show at the Salon de Ja Plastiea Mexicana (Calle de 
Puebla No. 154). 


HE new art exhibit gallery, Casino de Arte (Calle 

de Milan No, 28) is presenting in the course of 
this month a selection of recent works by the local 
painter Lauro Lopez y Galvan. 


A COLLECTION of photographs by Tomas Moreno, 
staff photographer of the U.S. Embassy, are on 
show at the Mexican North American Cultural In- 
stitute (Av. Yueatan No. 65). The exhibit includes 
some striking effects in landscapes and portraits taken 
in Mexico. 
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IIE noted Chieago water-colorist Antimo Denedu- 
ce has been spending the past few months in Me- 

xico, painting at Ajijie, Jalisco, Sau Miguel Allende. 

Gto., and in Mexico City. The paintings produced dur- 

ing this profitable journey will be exhibited in Chicago 

next June. A selection from these will appear in out 
fortheoming May issue, with a reproduction in coier 
adorning the cover. 


Editorial Note: The article **Wateh Your Langu- 
age,’ by N. Pelham Wright, whieh appeared in’ our 
October, 1952 issue, was reprinted from AMERICAS 
monthly magazine published by the Pan American 
Union in English, Spanish, and Portaguese. 


Un Peco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 

long has the earth’s magnetie field been the same as 
is now is?) Radiocarbon dating of Leclandie peat seal- 
ed off when the lava flowed and cooled over it, date 
the formation at 5.300 years old. The earth's field, 
thus, has not changed mueh in at least five millenia. 


Crude oil samples were taken from the voungest 
productive oil horizons known to the Shell Oil Com- 
pany—the South Belridge field County, Ca- 
lif.-and from a young field in Ventura County, Calif. 
These two samples constitute the youngest erude oil 
samples ever measured. Measurements of the samples 
show that this voungest oil is at least 24.000 years 
old. 

A human skeleton from the Island of Tinian in the 
Marianas was found to show deformities characteristic 
of the tropical infection yaws. So the spread of both 
yaws and syphilis through the Pacifie, according to 
this evidence, happened 1,098 years ago, plus or minus 
145 years. 
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Dating finds by the radivearbon techniques of the 
chemist, as done at Chicago and in other laboratories, 
is confirming, and in some cases disproving, earlier 
theories about man’s prehistory. It has added to man’s 
knowledge of the earth by providing an immutable 
time seale for finds, though the archaeological work 
must still be done as always. 


Primary Causes of Aging Unknown 


At the request of the New York State Joint Le 
gislative Committee on Problems of Aging, Dr V 
Korenchevsky, head of the Nuffield Gerontologiea! 
Research Unit) of Oxtord University, England. sas 
prepared a report whieh Senator Thomas ©. Desmond, 
chairman of the committee, accepts as a suceinet sta 
tement on warding oft the diseases that come with 
advancing years, 


Dr. Korencheyvsky reports that the basie, primary 
causes of aging are not yet known, nor is it) known 
how they may be found. The reason is a wide range 
of obscuring secondary causes of aging, whieh include 
glandular deficiences, hardening of the arteries and 
degeneration of the heart, liver, kidneys and other 
organs. Until science learns far more about these se- 
condary causes of aging, it cannot determine the pri- 
mary causes. 


Dr. Korenchevsky declares that it is impossible 
to make old men voung again, but that the adminis- 
tration of hormones can build up health and vigor 
and prevent senility and premature death. 


When we first heard of the late Dr. Eugene Stein- 
ach’s sex-gland operation and the late Dr. S. Voro- 
noff’s method of transplanting the gonads of anthro- 
poid apes to aging men, we thought that the seeret 
of rejuvenation had been discovered. No medieal man 
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believes that now. But there is still reckless adminis- 
tration of sex hormone extracts, a practice against 
GARCO BATTERIES ARE BETTER which Dr. Korenchevsky warns. Ile approves of the 
‘ administration of hormones only when there are spe- 

cific hormonal deficiencies. 


The evidence is strong that sex hormones can 
both stimulate and arrest the development of tumors. 
Hormone-produced tumors have been noted in’ rats, 
rarely in men and women. Deficiency in sex hormo- 
nes may not be a normal part of the process of aging. 
Dr. Korenchevsky found that when aged rats were 
well housed and fed they retained their libido. If there 
are deficiencies of hormones, late in life, they may 


Last Longer Under The Most Adverse Circumstances. Specially 
Built For the Topographical And Climatological Conditions accelerate and intensify the processes of aging, but 
of the Country. they must nevertheless be regarded as secondary can- 


ses of aging. 


Recent experiments made by Dr. Korenchevsky 
indicate that hormones given to senile rats that need 
them improve physical tone. In fact, these treated rats 
are more vigorous than normal senile rats. Llormiones 
viven to hormone-deficient elderly men have ended 
depression and improved muscular activity. Bat only 
when there was a defieieney of hormones. When thy- 
roid extracts are given to the elderly who need them, 


heart ailments and brain hemorrhage are often staved 
We use Exclusively “HYDROSET” Lead Oxides, Genuine off. 
Hard Rubber Containers, Glass Separator Mats, and Micro- 
porous Rubber Separators. Male hormones apparently have an anti-aging 
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at Any Price. Our Prices are Reasonable and the metabolic rate, but they also have an adverse 
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Powerful Diese! and Marine Types for Heavy Trucks, Siationary several hormones ratoer than one, 
Plants. Aeroplane Starting. Boats. etc. 
Manufacturers and Distributors Patterns of an Old City 
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Obrero Mundial 755, México, D. F. a place for herself in a midst that had been turned 


upside down, She was confronting the trying prob- 
lem, the imperative need, of salvaging something froin 
the ruins. There was the old house in the eity—the 
sume house which now entertained this ineongruous 
reunion——and various other properties, whieh suppo- 
sedly had been looked after by some of her relatives 
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but had been actualiy sadly neglected. Some were = 
vacant, others were occupied by tenants who had not 


paid their rents for vears, and all were burdened with 
a long and onerous backlog ot unpaid tax. 

The situation seemed almost hopeless at. first; 
but she set out intrepidly and soon found a way out 
property to save 
restoring them all to a paying basis, 
were securely patehed up end 
could breathe at ease. And then her luck seemed to 
have turned at onee, for by the time she had eoped 
with her initial problems, the city, after years of iner- 
tia began to stir; construction was resumed gradual- 
iv, real estat» in vaiue, and with 
this revival her own weelth underwent a rapid mul- 
tiplication. The town property, which in bygone years 
had been a inere fraction of their estate, now became 
quite important estate in itself. And astutely per- 
ceiving the trend of the times, she invested every cent 
she could raise in additional property, presently sell- 
ing it at a higher to reinvest the in more 
property which in due tine 


by means of juortgaging one several 
others, and by 


until the holes she 


commenced to soar 


price honey 


was also sold at a profit. 


Hlenee, through such process of rapid aceretion, 
at the end of some twenty years, Tia Luchita’s pro 
perty comprised a whole chain of buildings seattered 


in different parts ol the city, Whose proceeds Im rents 
she invested in the acquisition of yet more property, 
thus further multiplying her fortune. And throughout 
this entire gainful process she was not impelled by 
mere greed; she was playing an exciting and 
able game, until at last, when its proportions beeaine 
entirely teo large and the routine too exhausting tor 
a woman of her advaneing vears, wearied of it 
and found new satisfaction in partially foregeine her 
personal interests for those of others, found a pleasure 
in distributing a large portion of her bountiful imeome 
among her numerous and perpetually needy Thuis, 
itt her old age, enjoyed the fruit ot labor, ot 
and luek; thus she happily rounded out 
by creating around hersell anid 
world whieh she held in her be 


she 


she her 
her acumen 
her existence 
dependent world, a 
nevolent power. 
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And now, as she lay on her deathbed, this worl! 


Was reaching Its 


Seattered in sundry groups they tilled the sala 
and the dining room and the patio terrace, chatting 
in feigned amiability, or ignoring each other, and re- 
gardless of the disguise they wore, they were nervous 
and tense in their anticipation. 

And as Licenciado Valladares watened this gather- 
ing of his deplorable kinsfolk, keeping to himself in a 
corner, the aversion he always guarded for them tount. 
ed to profound contempt. They were a despreable 
crowd of pusillanimous hypocrites, he thought as he 
looked them over one by one, of sorry nonentities, of 
pitiful failures, who in their twisted reasoning and 
puerile conceit regard me as the greatest failure of 
them all, 

But then, he mused objectively, from their anti- 
thetical viewpoints they were all essentially right. 
They refused to acknowledge his intellectual superio- 
rity because in their opinion it has been lamentably 
wasted. Thanks to Tia Luehita’s generosity he had 
enjoyed the privilege of a good sehooling. He was a 
learned man, a graduate lawyer, and witha! a pro- 
fessional failure, simply because he loved the noble 
substance of law and hated the sordid details which 
so often were involved in its practice. Unable, thus 
to exercise nis profession he was yet able to teach as 
a University faculty member at twelve pesos a day, 
and to earn additional income writing essays on legal 
matters that were occasionally published in’ obscure 
magazines. lis income was meager; but he needed 
little, and then there was always Tia Luchita upon 
whom he could rely whenever he found himself in 
actual straits. 

A bachelor and celibate in his late forties, untidy 
of dress, sallow and angular of aspect, be seemed par- 
ticularly repulsive to his cousin Beatrice, whose own 
Vital pursuit had been mainly centered on the opposite 
sex, Starting out as something of a beauty, spoiled 
and bright, and probably lacking emotional stability, 
her many Joves and various unlueky marriages, even 
now when she was beginning to show her awe, did not 
entirely quell her verve and ardor. And it was the 
worldly wisdom and unfailing broad tolerance of Tia 
Luchita that helped her out of many a tangle and 
serape, 

She thoroughly despised the Lieeneiado Vallada- 
res, but she even more profoundly despised Rosaila, 
a remote cousin, the matronly, hard-working wife of 
a minor shop-keeper, a quite disgusting woman with 
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whom she was compelled to share the sofa in the sala, 
and simulating friendliness engage inane talk. 
The ordeal was the more irksome, tor Rosalia, an ob 
tuse and bovine tvpe ot female, seemed to be actualls 
free of the animosity guarded by the others. She 
seemed unconstrained, even grossly unconcerned with 
the cause of their odd assemblage, and wetually friend- 
ly as she cheerfully chattered on, skipping trom one 
tedious and irrelevant subjeet to another, but mostly 
dealing with problems of running a household and 
bringing up four ehildren on a sorely limited budget. 

What an utterly abhorrent) woman, Beatrice 
thought. A cow, A perfect cow. And the idea of 
bringing her gawky brats along to this house at a 
time like this! Getting into everybody's way. Mak- 
ing a mess of the place. A merry pienic. She is even 
too dumb to have come here on her own volition. She 
Was obviousls told te come here, sevit here her 
husband, by that paltry little merchant who owes 
whatever he is or has to Tia’ Luehita, 

And yet, as trying as it was to endure Rosalia’s 
company, Beatrice sutfered it stoically, with a kind 
of masochistic abandon, enjoying at the same time 
a minute anomalous satisfaction that their apparent 
friendliness might cause annoyance and wonder among 
the others. And this perverse satisfaction was well 
founded, at least in the ease of Don Andrés Alanis 
and his yvounthtul companion Antonio Lugo. 

Sitting across the room side by side in total silen 
ee, Similar thoughts ran through their minds as they 
contemplated the two chattering women. What a bi- 
zarre combination, they thought. A bright hussy and 
a dumb saint. The impaet of trivial virtue with re- 
fined evil. This, more or less, was the only thought 
they held in common, for above this thought each was 
gravely preoccupied with his respective problem and 
the turn it might take now that Tia Luchita’s aid mas 
ne longer be available. 

Don Andrés, who after thirty years of married 
life acquired a young mistress and could not obtain 
a divorce because the only condition upon whieh his 
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wife was willing to grant it was to sirip him of al- 
most everything he had, had hopefully left his prob- 
lem to Tia Luchita’s solution. And now, he woefully 
surmised, his problem would remain unsolved, unless, 
of course, his share in Tia Luchita’s legacy might in 
itself provide the solution, 


And although Don Andrés was twice as old as 
Antonio Lugo, their problems, origmating in love, 
were somewhat alike. For Antonio was deeply in love 
and desperately wanted to marry, though he was cuite 
penniless and still lacked a year of finishing his stu- 
dies at the engineering sehool. He had timidly ex- 
posed his situation to Tia Luehita only a few weeks 
before, and chiding him for his impetuousness she 
had nevertheless promised to provide the costs of the 
wedding and to increase his allowance until he was 
able to stand on his own, Antonio, torn with anxiety, 
would have liked to confide his problem to Don An- 
drés, but he hardly knew this distant uncle and was 
discouraged by his aloof and taciturn manner, 


And surveying his surroundings he felt very much 
the same way toward all the other uneles, cousins 
and aunts, the many known and unknown people who, 
preoccupied with their own sundry problems, undoub- 
tedly felt the same way toward him,—all the diverse 
inhospitable men and women who formed the incon- 
gruous gathering inside this somber house, and who 
beneath a mien that was either tense, impassive or 
apparently carefree were harassed by the same pri- 
mary thought and were hiding the same preeminent 
query —llow much?) Tlow much if any ?—anticipating 
the final moment as if confronting fate itself, 
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They came and went throughout the day, and 
some returned while new ones arrived; though none 
had been allowed by the attending physician to visit 
the room upstairs where Tia Luchita lay unconscious in 
her enormous bed. And presently the afternoon was 
waning and the servants switched on the lights and 
passed trays of black coffee and little cakes to relie- 
ve their weariness. 

Then, when they were apparently the least pre- 
pared for it—when their enforced amiability had reach- 
ed its peak, as if they were actually drawn to each 
other and becoming better acquainted, as if their eom- 
mon concern was noe longer a burden, as if the prob- 
lems they faced had been indefixitely deferred—the 
nurse, speechless and sternly placid of countenance, 
walked through the rooms waving her hand at them 
na bidding gesture. 

As eager as a crowd of hungry people summoned 
by a dinner bell, they thronged up the stairway and 
into the room and gathered thickly around the bed, 
hoping to hear something, wishing te say something ; 
but Tia Luchita now reposed before them under the 
mask of final silence, and after a startled moment 
which echoed this silence all they could do was to ut- 
ter a hoarse prolonged sound, a fused reverberating 
sound that contained *o o«tery and that was some- 
thing between a mighty grunt and an unctuous sigh. 


Uncle Cheto 


Continued from page 29 


every one of them Unele Cheto was everwhelmed with 
ovations, At the end of the month he resigned bis 
host and took leave of his friends of the ayuntamiento. 
His dear friends watched his departure with tears in 
the’r eves. And nobody in that part of the country 
ever saw him again. 


The chamulas were far from grieving at the mo- 
ney they had expended. They had been vouchsafed 
the privilege of possessing a golden bell clapper which 
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had been blessed by the Pope himself, and all the other 


villages in the sierra were filled with envy. Even to- ‘ 
day, although all this happened many years ago, you 
are present at one of their solemn fiestas, you will see . FROM OLDENXTIMES..? ' 
the president bring out the bell clapper on a silk eush- mons 
jon and carry it in procession about the plaza amid 
the acelamations of the people, who bless the memory Beck gedit. > 


. of Unele Cheto, their benefactor 


“As you see, my friend.”? Don Ernesto coneluded, 
‘it is possible to make everybody happy and alse gain 
riches for yourself, if vou are a little ingenious 

And not overly honest!’ interrupted. 


We sat for some time in silence. The night had 
come down over the sierra and the cicadas were inton- 
ing their menotonous, lulling song, while the breeze 
floated up from the river, laden with lemon-tea and 
pleasant singing. Two chamulas crossed the patio, and 
as they came abreast of us they called to my host: 

“(rood evening, Unele Cheto!”’ 


jumped. Don Ernesto, sitting in the shadew, 
went on smoking his excellent cigar and laughed quiet- 
ly. 


Game Fishing in Mexico... 
Continued from page 19 


mackerel) and yellow tail are main eatehes until the 
red snapper comes along in May; and throughout the 
rest of the vear there are multitudes of skipjacks 
bonitos, thying fish and sardines. Shark are found 
everywhere, and not infrequent are barracuda, tuna 
and dolpibn, 

63) 


GRACIA de TRIANA, 


Years ago the great writer of western novels, Zane 
Grey, set a pattern for both Americans and Mexicans 
to follow in fishing the waters of Mexico. Tle fished 
the mighty, silver-llanked tarpon in the Tampico area ; 
he fished sailfish out of Acapuleo, and onee even got 
his hook into a giant sea bass whieh “‘would have 
weighed at least SOO pounds... and was huge enough 
to swallow a oman.’ Sinee the days of Zane Grey, 
American sportsinen have journeyed steadily to Me- 
xico in pursuit of the thrills which are there to be 
had. They have brought with them the friendliness Bots | aes 
and good cheer which are typical of good sportsmen ge ee eee ath Abraham Gonzalez No. 3 
the world over. and have been met in turn by warm SDS bey 
welcome—links in the bond of friendship between two 
great nations. 
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Death, Fiestas and Music 


Continued trom page 25 


figures of Judas, some of them life sized and loaded 
with firecrackers, Saturday morning after Good Fri- 
day they are strung up in one of the busiest streets 
of the city and blown up, 


When there is not a fiesta going on, there are 
always the official Mexican holidays with parades and 
demonstrations. Almost any reason is a good one to 
call a national holiday and to have a parade. Yet, 
despite all this, the Mexicans, whoin we think of as 
fun-lowing, happy-go-lueky people, really enjoy the 
tragic and the dramatic. November 2, the Day of the 
Dead, whieh would be a solemn oceasion almost any- 
where else, is a gay holiday in Mexico, People paint 
skulls and bones on walls and bake special types ot 
bread. The candy stores feature in their windows 
decorated sugar skulls for gifts. Even in the humblest 
hut it is a day for feasting and for the families to 
vather together. 

It is also the day (actually, it continues for a 
week) for the staging of that traditional Spanish 
drama, Don Juan Tenorio, For centuries the play 
has been given during this holiday and year after 
year practically the same people go to see it. The 
children also attend even though it: frightens thein. 
Don Juan Tenorio revolves around two members of 
the Spanish nobility, who have no ambition but the 
pursuit of feminine seduction. The more difficult the 
greater the prize, until finally a young virginal nun 
in a convent becomes Don Juan Tenorio’s objective. 
Eventually he sueceeds, but not without killing half 
the cast including the seduced nun. This tragedy of 
tragedies ends in a cemetery with those whe are dead 
returning as ghosts to haunt the seducer. Tle stabs 
himself following a discourse on moral retribution. 
After his death he is shown with the nun, beth of 
them angels in heaven. The Mexieans love it. Their 
children never forget it, 

Not so gay but much more dramatic is the cere- 
mony for the Feast of the Dead which takes place on 
the tiny island of Janitzio in Lake Patzeuaro. Once 
every year, at midnight, the women, their heads co- 
vered with black rebozos and each with a food basket, 
walk to the cometery in the front courtyard of the 
church. Over the graves of their dead they light eand- 
les and spread the food and lay out bottles of wine 
and tequila. They sit there motionlessly waiting un- 
til the sun shines across the lake and the bells of the 
church began to toll. There is always a depressing 
stillness, except for the waves washing up on the shore 
and the occasional ery of one of their men getting 
drank in a eantina close by. The men seldom come 
to the cemetery, They prefer to get drunk and to 
forget. 

have called these demonstrations and eeremo- 
nies fiestas because that word is now generally used 
to signify them. The true meaning, however, of the 
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Spanish word fiesta is a gay, happy celebration, As 
we have seen, none of them fit easily inte this defi- 
nition. Most of them are somber, deeply religious 
affairs which probably have a psychologieal signifi 
cance, In concept and in exeeution, time has changed 
them very little. 


Indian Inte lude in Mexican Architecture 


Continued trom page 22 


the town spread out over the Is clominated 
those two volcanoes; while across the highway an in 
Pinitely lesser hill is crowned by two sacred temples 
A giezageing cobblestone walk leads up that ‘saered 
motntain > with its Stations of the Cross om the Was 


Where pilgrims stop to knee! as they climb, Each sta 


is 2 small Classical monument with pilasters sup 
perting a crowned with eross, while on 
the faee is carved another eross with incised inserip 
Stately old eV presses with Spanish cling 


ing to their branches serve as a baekeround for these 
little classteal nts. or one Is net too devout 
to turn his head frame views of the great snow-covel 
ed peaks to the east 


Where now stands the small ehureh with tower 
ane dome snuugeling close together once dwelt ray 
Martin de Valeneia, Father of the Mexiean Chureh,”’ 
whe took his abode ina eave on that hill (ireatls 
revered Ly the Tndians, he was afterwards buried at 
that Spot ond beeaine a ‘tsante.’’ Necording to loeal 
legend, when some muittefeers were carrying image 
to be sold im ane of the mules broke away 
and ran up to that eave on the Monte.’ When 
he refused to budee, his was unstrapped, and 
it was found that he carried a life-size image of Christ 
so light in weight that it could be lifted a child. 
This was interpreted as a divine command to build 


oshirine at that doubls spot, 
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lligher up, where once stood the Temple of Te- 


teoinan, is another shrine, dedicated to the Virgin 
ot Guadatupe. ‘the peopie of Amecameca ciaim that 
the Virgin nad reatiy appeared there first, but becau- 
se they did not buiid a suitable shrine she lett in in- 
dignatwn to reappear before Juan Diego on another 
hill, When a church of stone was but for her she 
relented, and once a year, in September, on the anni- 
versary ot the day when she originally appared there, 
she comes again to the people ot Amecameca; and the 
day on which she returns lappens also to be a day 
which was of great religious import before the white 
man came to Mexico, 

ut most revered of all shrines in Mexico is that 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe at Villa Madero, at the 
foot of the hill where the Aztee zoddess Tonantzin 
had formerly been worshipped. The subtle transter- 
ence of the cult of Tonantzin to that of the Virgin 
Is a supreme example of the wisdom of the early mis- 
sionaries in deftly achieving the conversion of the 
natives to make it appear their own idea. Nowhere 
is there a patron saint closer to the hearts of the peo- 
ple than is the Virgin of Guadalupe to the hearts ot 
the Mexicans. She is to be found everywhere in Me- 
xico—in shrines, in prayers, in song; in stone, in plas- 
ter, in pastry; on posteards, on sombreros, on mateh- 
boxes, and painted on the mirrors behind bars. | have 
succumbed to her charm. She stands, on tile, in’ my 
kitchen; blown in glass, on my win low sill; and car- 
ved in wood, on my mantel, To all Mexieo she is 
“Our Lady of Guadalupe,’ but she is also Tonant- 
zin, which in Aztec means, fittingly enough, **the 
Mother of God.’’ 

All of this love of show and of pageantry, and 
of ritual and the necessary setting for ritual, both on 
the part of the Spanish Catholie and the semi-convert- 
ed Indians, and the ready acceptance of miracles and 
the zeal for building shrines to commemorate them 
was reflected in the increasing number and increasing 
elaboration of churches. The architectural forms were 
Spanish, following the trends of the mother country. 
but with the colorful Christian-Pagan religion, and 


the New World wealth, they developed into a style 


which eventually took the lead and beeame truly Me- 
xican. 
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" wnee the Indian had become fairly well subju- 

TAKE HOM gated and it was no longer necessary, through fear of 

* him, to build the fortress type of chureh and monas- 

G of, Engh , tery, new architectural torms came into being. The 

made malaial yrowing wealth of the country, of whieh the Chureh 
icceived a large share, made possible an increased 

indulgence in these forms, which eventually grew into 


the e:aboration of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, but whieh began to manifest itself in certain ‘ 


MONTH 


charasteristics at an early date. 

The outstanding feature of this expansion was 
the dome. Most of the earliest fortress churches did 
not have domes. The typieal form, as at Tluejotzinge 
and at Acolian, for examples, was an arched roof of 
tile, structurally the upper surface of the vaulted ceil- 
ing, however, not a false roof. In some examples, as 
in the Cuermavaca Cathedral, the rudiments of a dome 


pre evideut, in S; Jeronimo Atotoniico an alniost 


hati-dowie appears, were also truly structural, 
aiched of solid mesonry. Once adopted, they were 
dlinost universaliy eriployved, until there was searec lv 
a Village that did not have a domed church. They are 
to be found in the country literally by the thousand 
and remain the country’s dominating architectural 
feature. Tt hes been said that there are more fine 
domes in Mexico than in all the rest of the world put 
together, 


/ 
| 
MEASURING | 


FITiInG 


The carliest domes were low and rather flat, in 
DELIVERING r the tirst examples scarcely visible above the battle- 
huented parapet; but as the battlemented parapet 
could be abandoned they soon grew into a variety 
MARIO CHAVEZ of more conspiceious forms. The oetagon was the usual 
: hape, with the arch springing direetly from the leved 
the roof In the more developed state, dornier 
windows were built in cach seetion, to Hebt the in , 


AVE. JUAREZ 34-5 
MEXICO D Oi 


terior, sometimes of such height as to appear as a 
drum, a feature which followed in the later Conies. 


oe The nineteenth century introduced drums of twe sto- 
F R A M E s ries. Unlike the typieal Renaissance domes of Eure- 

pe, these domes were nearly always singles in con- 
MIRRORS - GIFTS - PICTURES struction, with but one shell. following the same lines 
SCULPTURE - NOVELTIES hoth on the exterior and on the interior, and were 


Oldest Specialists in the City crowned by the inevitable Renaissance lantern. In 
their developed state, domes were embellished with 


colored glazed tiles, often in rich patterns of stars, 

sunbursts, or chevrons, and, as they glisten the 

sunlight, form an outstanding and characteristic feat- 

ure of the landseape which ean be found nowhere else 
TWO STORES: as in Mexico, 

DONCELES 16 XICOTENCATL 3 As in the case of the palaces, most of the chur- 
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larger cities have either been torn down to make way 
for later and larger edifices or have been so remodel- 
ed that little is left of the original structures, In Me- 
xico City, the once great group of San Francisco, 
though one of the first churches or groups of churches 


to be begun, was not completed until late in the eight- 
eenth century, and practically nothing remains of 
the sixteenth-century work. In the outlying towns, 
in addition to the great fortress monasteries, many 
lesser structures were built, and occasionally one finds 
a small church with a Plateresque entrance dating 
from the sixteenth or early seventeenth century; but 
in the national eapital and in such important cities 
as Guadalajara, Puebla, and Oaxaca, there is searcely 
a church built in the sixteenth century, with probab- 
ly much of both Gothie and Plateresque, that has not 
given way to a later structure, built when those early 
styles had been overtaken by the Paroque. 


December Fvening in Taxco 
Continued from page 16 


on the cobblestones as a burro train returned from 
another mine in the higher mountains. 
* 

Although Taxeo is a place where its eight thou- 
sand inhabitants really work, it is called the Fiesta 
Town, because its people are also much given to play. 
Its citizens seem gayer in spirit than those in most 
Mexican towns. The soft-voiced, nubile girls, and the 
deepbosomed women, who wash and slap-dry their 
clothes in the open public washing-stalls, do not suffer 
from male neglect when evening comes. Much time is 
consumed in the pursuit of love-making in Taxeo. Ro- 
mance lies in wait at the foot of any street, on the 
next bench under the laurels. 

In the last deeade, vesides being a prime tourist 
attraction, Taxco has become a rendezvous for serious 
artists—Mexican, American, European—with the usual 
hangers-on of the Muses. A few of them, as sometimes 
happens in the best artistie circles, had come trailing 
lavender wisps of gossip. I had noticed young Max 
staring quizzically, with a faint contemptuous sneer on 
his lips, as men came and went on the gallery or in 
the bar. 

As we started to the Borda for dinner, down a 
winding cobbled street came a procession of lighted 
candles and voices chanting ‘*‘Ave Marias.”’ Four chil- 
dren preceded, carrying a decorated litter in which 
lay images of the Virgin, Joseph and an angel. Young 
folk were going to a ‘‘posada’’—the eighth and next 
to the last of the Christmas season. Before a closed 
doorway farther on, other persons were lined up two 
by two, and through a gateway we saw guests already 
arrived and standing in a patio with lighted eandles. 
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All over Mexico, in every strata of society, ** po- 
sadas”’ were in progress—they had been going on since 
December sixteenth, For more than two centuries, the 
**posada’’ has been a Mexican custom, shared by rich 
and poor, Literally, the word means an inn. It sym- 
bolizes the seach of Joseph and Mary tor a night's lod- 
ging when they went from Nazareth to Bethlehem 
to be inseribed for the new Roman taxation decreed 
by Augustus Caeser for all the dependencies. The lit- 
tle town of Bethlehem was so crowded with people 
come for the same purpose that the pair could find 
no hause in which to lay their heads, and so they wan- 
dered for nine nights and finally took shelter in a 
stable just in time for the infant Jesus to be bern. 

When the ‘“‘posada’’ guests arrive, the electric 
lights are extinguished, With lighted eandles in their 
hands the guests march to a closed door and beg in 
song to be admitted. Keepers behind the door or from 
an upper baleony refuse admittance, in song. Then 
the Josephs and Marys sing weariness and the diseom- 
forts of the cold night. At last Mary reveals her iden- 
tity as the Queen of Heaven. The door is ostentatiously 
unlocked, the guests file laughingly through, and pau- 
se to kiss a doll that represents the newborn ,Jesus re- 
posing on a bed of flowers. Then they gather in a cir- 
cle about a “‘pinata,”’ an earthenware jar, which is 
suspended from the ceiling. An honored female guest 
is chosen to break the **pifata’’ with a wand, where- 
upon fruit and candies and toys spill over the floor, 
and the guests squeal surprised delight as they seramb- 
le and grab. If the hosts are poor, there is no more to 
the party. If they are rich and in the city, there may 
follow a ball and a supper at home or at the country 
¢lub—and instead of fruit, ecorsages of orchicys and bou- 
tonnieres of gardenias cascade from the pinata.’’ The 
custom and performance of the nine ** posadas’’ Mada- 
me Calderon de la Barea found *textremely pretty” 
back in 1841 when she eame to Mexico as the wife of 
the first Spanish Ambassador, She was a bit perplexed, 
however, as foreigners are today, by ‘‘the eurious mix- 
ture of religion and amusement.’’ But) toreign  resi- 
dents in’ Mexico have learned to follow the enstom: 
and they too give ‘‘posadas,”* as well as attend them. 
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After dinner that cvening, we sat long into the 
night on the hotel’s open térrace enjoying dolee far 
niente. Some towns seem more open than others to 
the stars, and Taxeo is one where stars assume espe- 
cial brilliance. The Decembes heavens were as thick 
with them as Danish beech forests are with white ane- 
mones in May. We watehed the lignts in the houses 
across the barrafiea gradually go out one by one. The 
Day-shift miners, the silversmiths, the washerwouwen 
the muledrivers, the merchants, went to bed, all ex- 
cept those invited to the two private dances that had 
hired the town musicians. 


In the peace of Taxco we had forgotten for some 
hours the stupendous strife in the outer world. A 
elock struck midnight. We got up from the long chairs 
to go to bed. It was the morning of Christmas Eve 
the period of special observance of goodwill in the 
Christian world. A distant cock crowed and another 
answered, and another, like eerie eenoes running up 
the hills. From somewhere in the near flowering shrubs 
a Mexiean mocking bird began a flutelike trilling. 
Across the barranea came the musie of a ‘‘eorriende 
el gallo.’ Loeal troubadours were serenading under 
some seforita’s wa'eony. It is called ‘‘the serenade 
of the cock’? because it takes place aiter first coek’s- 
crow. There were no artificial lights anywhere now. 
But the illumination from the multitudes of stars bath- 
ed the twin-towered chureh in silver redianee with a 
chiaroscuro of star shadow that acceniuated the misty 
outlines, The peace of the hour was perfect. 


To Alamos for the Mail 


Continued from page 12 


seemed foreign to the regular sound of the rapid 
above, and saw that it was made by a very large 
fish, trying to jump the waterfall. He tried again and 
failed, but the third time he made it. Presently, 
another and still larger fish appeared and made se- 
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veral unsuccessful attempts at the fall. 1 suddenly 
got very hungry for. fish. I had nothing in the way 
of fishing tackle, nor anything that | could convert 
for the purpose, not even a pin to bend for a hook; 
so | had to sit and wateh several more of these finned 
heatities go on up stream. They seemed to be migrat- 
ing for upper waters, like salmon. Then | thought of 
it—I had a twenty-five automatie in the saddlebag 
with my dunceh, and with luck | might shoot one of 
the ‘‘darned’’ things. The sportsmanship of the setup 
didn’t enter into the deal at all. | was simply hungry 
for vish. 

I got out the little pistol and crouched as near to 
the waterfa'l as | could, in hope that another fish 
would come to the surface. Then | happened to think 
that | had better make some provision for retrieving 
him, if shot him, Hurriedly, undressed and erouch- 
ed, naked, watehing the water for my prey. It was 
just then that the old man saw me for the first time, 
ond let out a startled grunt. Ile wasn’t exactly expeet- 
ing a naked man with a @un in his hand to appear 
like that. 


Ile started to say something, but just then | saw 
my quarry. [le was a beauty. | knew he wouldn't be 
able to make the fall the first try; so | watehed him, 
to determine the exact point where he slowed up and 
started to slide back. This would be the right time for 
a shot. The second time, | was ready for him with 
a bead drawn on the approximate spot where his black 
hack would come out of the water.‘ Ilis head eame 
under my sights and I pulled the trigger. dropped the 
gun on the rock, and raced to the quiet part of the 
pool to retrieve him. Sure enough, he came floating 
down, and J grabbed him. | thought | had heard con- 
siderable commotion during this brief period, but I 
had been too occupied to look up. Now, | suddenly 
heeame aware of the fact that | was far from alone. 
The two girls had come rushing through the brush to 
see if their father had been shot, and the old man was 
simp'y standing there .petrified. Ile looked awfully 
funny, for he had just lathered himself all over, Sud- 
denly he seemed to come to. He let out a sort of 
eqeeak, and took off like a seared jackrabbit, leaving 
a trail of flying lather. The girls followed at top 
speed, forgetting that they were still as naked as I 
I thought about trying for another fish. but decided 
that this four-pounder was plenty for a good meal, 
and fish do not keep well in this climate; so I dressed 


and got ready to leave. 
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space that ordinary closures 


home fittings de méxico, S. a. 


arger closets, kitchens, 
- use smaller Modernfolds to replace 
conventional swinging doors. For beautiful Modernfold saves the 


waste. For full details, see us today. 


LAGO GINEBRA 60, MEXICO 17, D. F. . Tel. 38-13-93 
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Corner of 


OAXACA & SINALOA 
Telephone: 23-57-43 


You VO enjoy good food / | 


know how to prepare it. 
Alfred Gnaedig 


YOUR CHEF 
.. FROM MODEST LUNCHEONS TO 
REGAL DINNERS 
“HOME COOKED” GERMAN and 
AMRIECAN DISHES 
D2AFT BEER WINES GOOD 


SEPARATE BANQUET ROOM 


SEE THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
CHARRO HAT! 


Who doesn't know NACHO’S doesn't know Mexico. 


DELICIOUS NATIVE FOOD 
Select Variety every Night. 


WIMPY'S NACHO'S 


Corn. of Alvaro Obregon & Oaxaca 
Tel 28-91-51 


The Finest Quality of Hand-Made 


BELTS 
GLOVES 


for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 


KIDSKIN, SUEDE, PIGSKIN, DOESKIN and FABRIQUF 
HAND BAGS, LEATHER GOODS. 


CASA ANNET GLOVE SHOP 


Paseo de la Reforma 121, Mexico, D. F. 
Between Reforma Hote! and Roble Theatre 
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As | emerged from the brush, on my horse, | met 
the party | had frightened so badly, face to face. 
They looked startled, but stood their ground. IL rode 
up and introduced myself and explained that L had 
only been shooting a fish, 

“But the old gentleman said, can’t 
shoot fish.”’ 

“Yes, ean,’ replied. reaching into my saddle- 
bag and drawing forth my prize. Then the girls start- 
ed to laugh. — did not know what they were laughing 
at. but laughed too. Presently the old fellow was 
chuckling ana muttering something avout the 
dictable Americano.” 

We rode into Alamos, together, and the way did 
not seem half so long, for the girls kept upoa friendly 
banter and occasionally broke into some of their favo 
rite songs. It seemed to please even the old man when 
I was able te help with a few that I knew. 

A liitle way out sf town, the girls stopped, took 
of their ‘*guaraches,”’ and put on shoes and stockings 
from out of the bags they carried behind them on the 
burro, They had already put on their best dresses 
after their bath at the arroyo, and the old man had 
changed to a clean white pair of trousers and white 
shirt. | felt a little shabby riding into town with them, 
for they certainly put their best foot foremost, 

That is one mistake that we Americans are like- 
ly to make in this econutry. These people try to look 
their very best when they ride into town, and we are 
apt to come dragging in, needing a shave, covered 
with dust, and wearing clothes we wouldn’t be caught 
in, at home, Anyway, if they resented my appearance, 
they didn’t show it. We finally topped the last hill 
and Alamos lay in the valley below, bathed in a ma- 
gic rose-colored light; for the sun was just setting. It 
looked like something out of a fairy story, some lovely 
city made of mother-of-pearl and coral. 

My companions stopped to look, as | lid. The 
girls did not gush, as a couple of Amerieans would, 
trying to impress me with their appreciation of the 
beauty. They just said ‘‘Que bonito Alamos’? and 
sat and watehed the colors change and fade in silence. 
T couldn't say anything; Alamos, at sunset, seems to 
affect me that way. 

I said good-by to my traveling companions in 
the plaza and soon had my horse hitehed in the ala- 
meda in front of the Dow house. Don Fredrico and his 
wife, Lolita, weleomed me at the door. Fred started 
kidding me about anybody who would stoop so low as 
to shoot a poor defenseless fish, while his wife, who 
had already appropiated my trophy, was busy, in the 
kitchen explaining to the cook just how to bake it 
with tomatoes, onions and a little chili, 

I was tired and a little stiff, but mighty glad that 
I had decided to ride to Alamos for the mail. 


AGENCIAS MARITIMAS DEL PACIFICO, 
S. A. 


STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
Gante 4, Oftice 306, Mexico, D F 


Eric. 12-99-44 - Mex. 35-50-71 
BRANCHES AT: 


Mazatlan, Sin., Manzanillo, Col., Acapulco, Gro., } 
Guaymas. Son., Salina Cruz, Oax 
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re RESTAURANT 


A charming supper spot 
Excellent Mexican Food. Open 6 p.m. to 1! p.m. 


Huichapan 21, Col. Hipodromo Condesa 
4 14-32-21, 37-30-13 
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Popo cr Bust 
Continued trom page i4 


is not an indication of an impending outbreak: it co 
mes from the burning sulphur deposits on the sides of 
the crater. In the days of tee conquistadors Cortés’ 
soldiers extracted sulphur here for making gunpow 

It was recently proposed that a cable car be is 
stalled te carry passengers up to the erater rim. What 
ever its merits, the idea met with a storm of srotests 
froe alpinists and the general public alike. The Me 
Nican people were e\ dently unwilling to disfigure the 


ancient mountain that had been the Warrier’? ot 
Aztec legend, standing guard over Ixtacefhuatl, the 
“Sleeping Woman.’ The artisans of Tlaquepaque 


still carve those legendary figures as table decorations. 
The voleanoes themselves can be seen painted on the 
sides of ice-cream vendor's carts anywhere in Mexico, 
and a more grandiose version of the same seene ap- 
pears on the twenty-two-ton glass screen for the stage 
of the Palace of Fine Arts in the capital. This was 
nade by Tiffany ata cost of forty-seven thousand dol- 
lars. 

Of course the night of Oetober 11 is the time to 
inake the Popocatépet! trip if vou want to see the big 
show. But if vou can’t make it then, you will still find 
it very much worth while to drive up to Tlamacas any 
day of the year over the good dirt road maintained 
hy the Mexican National Parks. The spectacle of the 
vlistening eone standing above the maenificent Val- 
lev of Mexieo is incomparable. 


INVALUABLE FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


Mexican Life 


| 
Mexicos Montity Review 


Complete annual sets. 
Handsomely beund in 
maroon fabricoid covers 


in U. S. A., Post prepaid 
MEXICAN LiFe 
Uruguay, 3 Mexico City 


MONEL- NICKEL INCOLOY 


~~HEAT TREATING 
EQUIPMENT 


LA PALOMA CIA. DE 
METALES, S.A. 


MESONES 33 
S$UCURSAL 


Calz. Marina Nacional 52-B Méxi ce. 0.F. 


Before starting on your 
trip you should have your 
Buick inspected by this 
authorized Service Station 


English speaking Management. 
We handle the best American Brands 
of Motor and Lubrication Oiis. 


SERVICIO BUICK, S. A. 


RAMON GUZMAN Nz? 100 


(Two blocks trom Reforma) 


Eric. 18-40-64 - Mex. 36-72-14 


| 
30.00 pesos in Mexico; 6 dollars 
| 


AMBULANCE SERVICE 


The most delicate patient can be transferred in complete 
comfort and security. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE ON HIGHWAYS 


We do not transfer contageous cases. 


AV. HIDALGO NUM. 
35-60-13 


18-05-80 
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Life ! 
A yearly subscr.ption represents @ saving 
of ,25% over the newsstand price as well 


san assurance of receiving your wumber 
\ promptly every month. ' 


Rates. In U. S. A. or Cansde 
~ ‘Ivo Dollars and Fifty Cent> 
for one year. In Mexico—12.06 
In Enuland and on the 
Cortinent—Five Dollars. 


FILL IN AND MAIL THIS SUBSCRIPTION : 
BLANK NOW! 


MEXICAN LIFE 


Uruguay, 3 Mexico City 
Please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” for one year starting 
I enclose $...... sivedakeoorses (check or money order) 


CALOBAR SUN GLASSES 
REST YCUR EYES 


Optica Mazal 


Av. Madero 54 México, D. F. 


“CAFE DE TACUBA” 


The only One of its Kind 


Variety in Native Dishes 


TAMALES and Tropical Style CHOCOLATE 
Open after Theatre Hours 
Splendid Mid-Day Meal, 


4a, Tacuba, 28 D. MOLLINEDO 
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he did had its bad side. For weeks the tug of war 
welt on. 

Qne morning Alberto appeared at the kitchen 
door and thrust a bouquet of flowers at his wife. ‘' For 
your Sefiora,”’ he said abruptly, and was gone. File- 
mona was radiant. The gesture meant that he had 
accepted the new state ot things. 

For me Filemona took on a new dimension. 1 
wuessed the strength and wisdom behind the shy dark 
eyes that begged me for still one more chance. And 
when the house agent telephond that he had found 
a jewel of a cook, | staggered him by turning her 
down sieht unseen 


Alberto had been permitted to make lis home on 
the estate where he worked, in a corner ot the garage 
yard. Passing through on iy visits to his iistress, 
I used to catch glimpses of his family life, and File- 
nioea’s. There was Alberto’s witeh-like mother, Ma- 
ma Grande, who spoke only a Nahuatl dialect and took 
her monthly hath in a tin washtub in the open; Sa- 
vita, the eldest daughter, Lent over the laundry; the 
two babies, Moisés and Luz, rolling in the dirt among 
the dogs and chiekens., 

“They live like animals and don’t want to live 
any better.’’ 

Gne evening | stopped short just behind a sereen- 
ing hib’seus bush. Alberto was saying, ‘‘Sarita is ele- 
von, enongh to work.’ 

Kilemora, feeling bing and Mama Grande, looked 

and humbte. **Please, Alberto, let me send her 


For Highest Quality 


in Mirrors, Covers, Engrav- 
ings, and everything in 
glass for perfect decoration, 
nothing excels the products 


N \ 
VELARDE 


MECHA CM ME KICO 


of 


LUNAS VELARDEF. S. A. 


México, D. F. 
38-09-10 


Helictropo No. 155 
16-02-36 


We submit projects on request and free of 
obligation on your part. 


~ HORSEBACK RIDERS: | 


When you rent a horse from us, you 
% may be sure of getting a well-gated, 


high-c'ass mount you ‘li be proud 
to be seen on! 
We board horses at most reason- 
able rates, guaranteeing to keep | 
them in good condition. 
Lessons by expert Riding Masters. 


HIPICA ANDALUSA 


Francisco Jiménez 
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to school, I will work hard. 1 will pay what is need- 
ed,”’ 

Mama Grande spat out a single word that made 
Filemona gasp and shuffled oft, her bare feet raising 
little puffs ot dust. 

“If Sarita goes to school,”’ said Alberto, his eyes 
tollowing his mother, **she will go away. Who then 
will look after the children? 

‘*Let her go. She will come back,’’ 
said, 

On the day Sarita started school, Mama Gran- 
de left, walking down the road with the small bundle 
of her clothes wrapped in her rebozo. But in a week 
she was back. *‘She loves my little Moisés,’’ Filemo- 
na explained. *‘Hle is her life.’’ 

Now | knew that every night, in the miserable 
hovel dominated by the acid-tongued old woman, Fi- 
lemona fought against the dead weight of centuries. 
Nothing of this grim and lonely battle showed in her 
lace, except that on some days her smile was forced. 
Those were the days when Sarita, abetted by her grand- 
mother, stayed away from school, 

The years passed. Filemona became a good cook. 
I took to reading her recipes out of American cook- 
books, and she miraculously produced Lrish stew, ho- 
ney-flavored baked ham, and beef a la Stroganotr. 
When | bought a ean of baked beans, Filemona, shock- 
cd at the price, analyzed the contents and created the 
dish we ever after called, to her delight, frijoles a la 
Filemona. Developing a passion for cleanliness, she 
bathed every afternoon and washed the dress she had 
worn the day before. Her shapeless old dresses gave 
way to cheery cotton prints. She experimented with 
attractive hair-do’s. 

But at night she went from my big house to her 
two reoms full of babies—she had had two more—and 
Mama Grande’s fury. Torn between his mother and 
his wife, Alberto was drinking heavily. Filemona lost 
fricuds; sharp-tongued gossipers, led by Mama Gran- 
de, said that Alberto’s woman was putting on airs. 
But Sarita was still going to school. 

I left Mexico, and it was two vears before T saw 
my “home’’ again. Nothing was changed. The roses, 
the jaearanda above the sparkling blue swimming 
pool, the candy town aeross the barranea, the three 
peaks on the sky—all were as they had been the first 
day. 

The kitehen door opened. ‘‘Buenos dias, Sefio- 

It was not the Filemona who had desperately lied, 
‘Tecan make kidneys in wine.’’ This was a woman of 


PRA NCHO TELVA 


-TAXCO: 
Renate 


PASTITALIA 


We serve PREPARED DISHES of 
Spaghetti, Tallerini, Ravioli and 
Caneloni. 


Home Delivery Service 
CALLE DE LOPEZ No. 57-B 


(Betw. Victoria ana Ayuntamiento) 
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WELCOME TO 
“EL INCENDIO” 


where you will find the finest 
and areatese assortment of 


MEXICAN CURIOS 


with @ special emphasis on 


CHARRO ano CHNA POBLANA 


COSTUMES and SARAPES OF EVERY TYPE 


Hand-tooled leather, Silver, Copper Onyx, 
and 4 varied stock ot Mexican 


JEWELRY, WATCHES 


ABSOLUTELY the LOWEST PRICES 
Our reputation is built on 50 
years of honest dealing. 


EL INCENDIO 


Av. 5 de Mayo No. 10 


We specialize in HAND-MADE 
LADIES HANDKERCHIEFS 


Largest assortment u. Mexico 
El 


Bolivar 24 Close to Borda Arcade 


Alejandro P. Carrillo 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 
MEXICAN ARTICLES 
COMBINE 


ART and BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS. 


Wholesale Exporiation since 1932 


OPTICA METROPOLITANA, &. A. 


THE PLACE TOHAVE 
YOUR EYES Exs 


Av. 16 de Septiembre 3 
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Service 
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PORTFOLIO of 17 
ENGRAVINGS 


| by the Mexican Master 


JOSE CLEMENTE OROZCO 


etchings, dry points, aquatints, 
covering the period from 1935 to 1944. 

With an introduction by the critic 
JUSTINO FERNANDEZ 


(Limited to seventy-five numbered copies) 


For additional information, address: 


Sra. MARGARITA OROZCO 
IGNACIO MARISCAL 132 MEXICO, D. F. 


INVITATION 


For Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital's society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacitv for one thousand, five hundrec diner» 
or a thousa... dancing couples, Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 


The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most .nodern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys). 
as well as ball-courts for the gumes of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma. a beautiful out-door swiaming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant. offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge o' 
$4.50, and a special menu for Sundeys ead 
festiv- days at $7.00. 


We will Ue very happy to eupmit our 
estimate for any banquet or party you 
may be pianning, without obligation 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N* 26 
Telephones: 35-20-76. 16-46-00 
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poise and assurance. She glowed with an inner beauty. 

Kor she had won, Sarita, graduating, was ambi- 
tious to become a nurse and midwite. It meant three 
more years ot hard work and sacrifice for Filemona. 
Two-thirds of her wages must now be set aside to 
send the girl through medieal apprenticeship. But 
what was that to a woman who, single-handed, had 
bridged the past and the future? 

Although we are old friends now, sharing many 
confidences, Filemona remains the perfect servant. She 
still refuses to sit down when | am talking to her. 
She lets nothing interfere with her work. When I 
proudly introduce her to my guests, she does not pre- 
sume; smiling the polite greeting, she withdraws to 
verve. 

Put the other day she came to me in the sala, 
unbidden. are invited,’ said Filemona, 
my daughter's fitteenth birthday fiesta.’’ 

Only then did | realize that full heroie measure 
of her accomplishment. Every Mexiean girl dreams 
of the quince anos debut—the gown of frills and rut- 
fles, the fashionable party, the pictures in the Sun- 
day papers. Sarita’s party would not get into the 
papers, but her mother’s social worid would reeogni- 
ze that the servant’s daughter had come of age in 
aw sense deeper than that of the calendar, 

Kilemona spent twenty-five laboriously saved dol- 
lars on Sarita’s long white dress and satin pumps, 
another twenty-five on the party. It was a splendid 
fiesta, with crepe-paper decorations, a one man marim- 
ha orehestra, wine and tequila for the grownups, and 
fruit punch for the youngsters. 

Alberto muttered that it wasn’t a proper fiesta 
because nobody was getting drunk, but he was every 
inch the proud father, hero of the evening. Even Ma- 
na Grande’s seamed, embittered face looked almest 
venial. And Sarita floated in her wide skirts as through 
dream, 

But Filemona, moving serenely guests wo 
were once her enemies, was the happiest woman in 
Mexico. 


LEATHER - MEX 


WE ARE DEFINITELY the 
CHEAPEST IN TOWN. ie 


FACTORY OUTLET. 
Av. Juarez 64, Room 107 


First floor, Above Longchamps. 


_., To clothes your Child. | 
ren with Elegance and 
 Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
A lists. 
WG / Beautiful assortment of Suits 
y’ and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
4 sA7 and perfect in workman- 


ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 
PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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to. Mexico? 


Seasoned travelers say: 
“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


There is no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
fine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 
and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 
ing an all-time ‘‘on time” record. 


Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills, amazing changes of scene 
close to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, because you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best. travel experts—ccurteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


F. Alatorre O.G, de Velasco 

General Agent Assistant to Passenger Trafic Ma's 
2401 Transit Tower Bolivar 19 

San Antonio, Texas Mexico City, D. F. 
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PERFUMES IMPORTADOS, 
México, 


arfumeur 
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